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INTRODUCTION 


EOPLE who are content to live in their shells, so to speak; or those who tread | in one groove, 


swearing by all they find in it, and discountenanc ing everyone and everything else that is outside ; 


or again, those who strutt about with their head. high in the air looking do 


upon all beneath 


them on the social ladder, by no means belong to the class of folk whem the sensible and truly 


happy person envies. Such folk, after all, we must look upon as being their own enemic 
and yet many of these good people may be found to possess at deasi very estimable qualiti¢ 
which only require dragging out by degrees They are in a certain sense uneducated, and 


must be taught before entering the lists of allround intelligent peopl 


Through the medium of an original type of book, perhaps, taken up on the quiet there, 
or a picture here, which takes their fancy—for art is the greatest civiliser we know of they 
in due course, one after the other, may be seen to step out of their shell, groove, or what- 
ever you please to call it; they no longer prefer to sit on a perch of arrogance, or strutt 
about in their narrow beat like so many caged peacocks a fresh vein of thought 
in their minds by the sight, let us say, of a series of eccentric and artistic drawing 
has been opened into; and they now goodnaturedly follow the artist in his wanderings 
abroad and try to sympathise with human nature and_ the varied sides of life which he 
may have brought before them, sides of life which, if well gov red, all tend toward 
the keeping together of a great and prosperous empire 


Possibly the purchaser of this Skefch-book will be inclined to put me down as an 


ill-natured cynic for making such remarks. Alas! a somewhat unique experience, first of 
all us a medical man for a few years and then as a professional artist for the last five 
years, has proved to me that there are too many thoughtless and unsympathetic people 
in the world; and, in my opinion, there are quite as many of these amongst the poorer as there are amongst the richer classes. Largely 
owing to force of circumstances, and not entirely from choice, I have for some time past lead a more or less Bohemian existence. Life for 
me has been hard, full of bitter disappointments, and hopes as yct unrealised, although I must own up to having grabbed at a_ small 
portion of the sweets of life, just sufficient to goad me on in the paths of a profession in which it is so difficult to meet with success, 


I cannot say that I altogether regret this taste of Bohemia, for I am daily brought in contact with much that I should otherwise in 
all probability overlook, which I feel now it is my duty to thoroughly understand. My pencil has the while been active; I am always on 
the look-out for the eccentric—something of a different nature to that which everlastingly appears in most of our weekly papers, periodicals, 
and books. 


It is gratifying to feel that my Mor/h Country Album (printed and published last year in Darlington), which is a collection of drawings and 
sketches something similar to what I am now bringing out, was so well received not only by the Press but by numerous book-collectors throughout 
England and Scotland. At the same time it is heart-rending to feel that a work of such an original character has not been taken up by the general 
public in a way that I am led to believe it fully deserves. 


I offer no apology for the incongruous nature of these monthly parts, which represent a serics of sketchy odds and ends that my pencil has 
from time to time felt bound to jot down in my sketch-book. Here and there I have purposely included a few more finished drawings together with 
some carefully worked out designs in order to try and please those who are unable to appreciate the freshness of a spontaneous sketch. 


So far I have never wished to tie myself down to any one particular style. I make a habit of adopting a style—I mean as regards technique— 
to suit my subject; and, as my choice of subject is as varied as that of any living artist, it is natural that the technical side of the work also varies 
yery much. I mention this here because my exceedingly versatile touch has already been remarked upon by not a few critics. 


My principal work happens to be horse portraiture, one of the most monotonous Occupations in the world; but it has its redeeming features, 
the chief being that it takes one into many different parts of the country, thus affording one who finds change of work rest to the mind a good 
opportunity of filling many sketch-books with a variety of interesting subjects. There is besides quite as much character in a_horse’s appearance 
as there is in a man’s, which may be considered another redeeming point in this particular branch of the Art profession. 

The portrait of a horse, which appears as the frontispiece in the first part of my Skefch-book, is one that I did of a celebrated show-jumper, 
“ Kilarvo,” at Pinchinthorpe, in the Cleveland country. “‘ Kilarvo” was formerly the property of a Mr. Pease of Hull, and now belongs to 
Messrs. T. & H. Ward, two brothers who have made a great name for themselves by jumping their own ‘cattle’ all over the North and elsewhere. 
This particular horse of theirs is full of character; no more sporting looking animal ever negotiated the various jumps of a show-yard. The 
sketch on the cover of Part I. of a pony’s head is one of a series that came out in the September issue of Baily’s Magasine accompanying a 
lengthy article on Horses’ Heads by me, and for the use of it here I have to thank the courteous editor. 

My special thanks are due to Mr. James Dodds for having kindly allowed me so much liberty in his Printing-house, where I have had 


the opportunity of freely discussing the arrangement and setting up of the numerous blocks with his most obliging and skilful foreman-printer. 


18 Duke Street, 
Darlington, 
Oct. 1, 1903. 


GroRGE A. FOrHERGILL, M.B. 


* KILARVO "—A famous aged North Country 
Show-jumper. From the large Avto- 
lithograph Portrait (24 x 19 ins.) by G. A 
FoTHERGILL. (See introduction). 
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WHITBY—YORKSHIRE. Always on the look-out for the eccentric, I lost no 


time, during a three days’ visit to Whitby at the beginning of October 1902, in 
jotting down a few things that the public have not seen before on paper—objects that 
not even the energetic camera has laid before us, several of which have a distinctly 


antiquarian interest 


The Sun-dial on St. Mary's Church (at the top of the 199 steps) is in itself worthy of a 


visit It is not a very ancient one, probably not more than 100 years old; 
but it is beautiful in design, and has an appropriate motto—" Our days pass like a 
shadow,” reminding us of another maxim—-*' Ars longa vita brevis.” It will be noticed 
that this dial is built into the wall above and on the right of the main entrance ina 


peculiar fashion, in order that the gnomon (pin of the dial) shall work accurately with the 


sunlight 

Weathercocks are in themselves quite a study, and numerous are the designs that 
we meet with in our wanderings abroad. I have, myself, sketched in different parts of 
the country, North and South, quite a unique collection or wind-gauges, including a 
dragon—there is a noble dragon on the Whitby Baths—a railway engine, a fantail 
pigeon, a galloping stag (over Mr. Charles Wilson's stables at Oxenholme—Mr. Wilson 
is Master of the Oxenholme staghounds)—a ship in full sail, several kinds of fish, 
foxes sitting and running, grotesque cock-birds of all sorts, a dolphin, and a pheasant 
Sketches of these will appear in Part II 


The Fish Weather-cock here reproduced was, we must presume, ‘hatched,’ so to speak, 
with the opening of the Orp Town Hatt in the Market Place at Whitby (1788). 
The Hall is now but a relic of the past, and has been associated with many legends 
of a nautical and romantic character. 


It is impossible for an observant stranger to visit old Whitby and wander about 
the narrow streets without noticing a great many eccentric things. Artists and 
Photographers have done their best to give the visitor a good impression of very 
nearly everything worth illustrating in the place. I could not help being greatly 
struck wiih the masterly work of Wansley, and the pretty bits of colour by Rousse ; 
the former ranks very high indeed amongst the black and white landscape artists of 
modern times. As a successful photographer, Mr, Sutcliffe is of course known all 
over the photographic world; his artistic eye has picked out every quaint and pretty 
bit that is to be seen in the old town, excepting one spot, and oddly enough that 
very spot I had for two reasons selected to sketch the day before I made Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s acquaintance. He told me that he had never seen a Picture or photograph of 
it before. I refer to the old Wynd, leading down from Church Street to the water, 
past the "Jolly Butchers’ tavern, and the East end of the Market Hall 


“The Seven Stars" and the ** Jolly Butchers "+ 
are both uncommon titles for Inns; the latter 
is accounted for by the Inn's close proximity to 
the Shambles and Market Hall 


In no book or Magazine, to my knowledge, 
are the signs and signboards of Whitby referred 
to, much less illustrated, excepting in my 
“North Country Album" (Dresser & Sons, 
Darlington), in which I merely brushed over 
the subject, and only gave three drawings, 
viz., “The Ship Launch Inn," The Black Horse,” 
and “ The Swan" signboards. 


A single visit of a day to Whitby is not 
sufficient for one to hunt up all these curiosi- 
ties. During my last visit there I added to my 
collection of Inn signs, and these are published 
here for the first time. 


“KG Markie) 
—  U Taen Heed 
Whilé- 


“The Bird in Hand"'—1 presume the rest of the saying, “is worth two in the 


bush,” is also implicd—is the oldest sign we meet with now in this old town. 
The Bird 
old as The s 


Hand, in the Market Square, is a very old drinking house, about as 


wen Stars quite close to it 

In lengthy Church Street are several nautical Inn Signs with curious pictorial 
signboards, such as “The Schooner,” and one bearing the eccentric title, 
“*Greentand Fiskery,’ a rather prettily painted board 


Since I was at Whitby in 1900, when I sketched the signboard of “The Black 
Horse,” that old inn, once a famous posting house with a picturesque stable yard, 
has seen fit to do away with the “ Black ‘oss,"" and now, like its neighbour and 
rival, “The White Horse,” it only possesses a large lettered board—not by any 
means an improvement to the artistic appearance of Church Street 


In Flowergate we find “ The Abbey Inn,”’ refronted of late years, and with “ye” 

+ instead of the" before its title The Inn has the best painted signboard in the 
town which depicts the Abbey before its tower and other portions fell to the 
ground ; it is interesting, if only on this account. Next door to it is “The Little 
Angel,” whose signboard is a truly comical one—there is decidedly a lack of holy 
inspiration about it! The brightest of blue skies backing up “The Wee Ange” 


is also somewhat foreign to our shores. 
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There is, by the way, an “Angel” Inn a bit 


further down in the town; the “little 'un”™ 


however, has an older pedigree, Whitby is 


win 
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Bi I ever saw is to be seen across the bridge in a 

fn frre Anh street to the left, above an Inn doorway. 
Victoria is well got up in her Coronation 
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thus well guarded by night and day! 


The largest portrait of our late Queen that 


robes, and should not fail to attract the notice 
of all loyal subjects | 


Leaving the topic of Inn signboards—and th 


re are no others worth discussing here—I may just mention two 
or three signs, or engraved stone tablets, which are built here and there into the walls throughout the town 
In Grape Lane, just over the bridge to the right, on the front wall of a house where Captain Cook, when a lad 
in his teens, stayed during part of three winters with the owner of the ships in which he served his apprentice- 


ship, is an old Tablet, dated 1688. The three letters on this stand for Moses and Sarah Dring. Moses Dring 
was probably a shipowner like John Walker, Cook's master. The house is, even now, one of the best in 
Whitby, is wood panelled throughout, and has some handsomely carved mantelpieces a la Adams’ style 


Above two low doorways on a house near the foot of the steps leading up to St. Mary's and the Abbey, is 
@ tablet containing an illiterate inscription, equally badly carved, which is dated 1705 Scarcely anything is 
known of the Hart family, excepting that Leonard Hart was a sailor, and that he presented Whitby with a 
shipload of salt—in those days a valuable present. A Mr. and Mrs. Holder lived at the same house about the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century Holder was a Methodist preacher, and entertained J 


ohn Wesley on 
several occasions in that old home 


The author of “Caedmon,” Mr. R. T. Gaskin, with whom I once had a very pleasant chat over the 
antiquities of Whitby, is my authority for the above relating to the two tablets which, I beli 


e, have as 
syet never been seen on paper before 
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SPARKS OF HUMOUR. 


‘THESE two herons, which I sketched in the fresh state, were shot in the 
winter time, near Cleasby, on the banks of the Tees, in Yorkshire. In 
all probability they belonged to the Gainford Herony, the property of 
Lord Barnard, and it was a great pity they were shot. Morris states that 
a heron clings to its spring and summer home, the Herony, with great 
tenacity, 


Herons were “ Royal game in the times of falconry, and prized also for 
the table." As a dish, at one time (according to T. Bewick) the heron 
‘was as much esteemed as pheasants and peacocks.” 

An extremely handsome but a greedy bird, is the heron, picking up to 
eat almost anything living that he can get his beak into : insects, toads, 
frogs, fish of all descriptions (a heron has been known to swallow a 4lb. 
trout), young birds, mice and even rats. Bewick in his day was not aware 
that a heron’s larder was so extensive. 


I, myself, took a large water-rat out of the stomach of a heron which 
had been shot and given to me. The rat had just been nipped up and 
swallowed before the bird was shot, otherwise I could not have eaten the 
heron with the same amount of relish as I did do. The breast is very 
prime eating, and reminded me of the flesh of two king-fishers which I 
made a scanty meal off a few nights before. 1 should never think of 
shooting either a heron or a king-fisher, but the birds were given to me, 
so I thought I would eat as well as draw them, 


T is pleasant to think, when we look at Tom Bewick’s stiff, but 
P 


nevertheless most interesting, old woodcut of the badger, on p. 281 of his 
Quadrupeds (published at the end of the 18th century), that we still have 


the once much abused animal running wild and doing but very little 


harm, comparatively speaking, in not a few parts of our cc ry 


For many years badgers were unheard of in the immediate vicinity of 
Darlington. Quite recently, though, an addition has been made to the 
" Wild Beast Show" in the Park there, in the shape of a brace of these 
quadrupeds, whose intense love of a rabbit was the cause of their sudden 


and unexpected captivity 


The author of that delightful old book, The History of Quadrupeds, fall 


as it is of errors, says: '‘ The badger is charged with de: 


ying lambs 


and rabbits, but there seems to be no « 


r reason to consider it is a 
beast of prey than the analogy between its teeth and those of carnivorous 
animals.” In the Spring of this year, on four consecutive nights, six rabbit 
traps had been set by a farmer at Barmpton, two miles out of Darlington 
Every morning it was apparent that a rabbit had been caught in each trap, 


but foxes, it was supposed, had carried off what had been caught. On th 


fifth night more traps were set ; and on the following morning three fine 


young badgers (about six months old) were found in three of the traps 


There is do doubt that these animals, and not foxes, 
had stolen the rabbits on the previous nights. They 
had probably been born in the Cleveland country, 


and had emigrated into this district 


By the way, the flesh of the badger was, not so 
long ago, eaten—both by rich and Poor. Badger 


hams were consi 


THE grotesqu bronze spout, figuring on this page, 


is to be seen at Neasham on the village pump. 
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ground for racehorses. Here “Flying Duchman,” “ The Pretender," and many other winners of classic races were galloped and sweated in the old style indulged in by the 
Scotts and Dawsons, I had visited the town twice previously, but this was the first time I had slept at Middleham and become initiated into “ the ropes," so to speak, of my 
surroundings—and who could do this better for one than the Peacocks of the Manor House, and *« Honest John,” alias * The Pusher,” or “Johnny Osborne " of Breckongill and 
other properties in the district, the famous ex-jockey, Lord of the Manor, trainer, breeder, keen all round sportsman, and father of a large family, with one sona doctor in the 
Navy, and another who rides for him in various North Country Meetings. 


I had gone over todoa portrait of a two-year-old in the Peacocks’ stable. The old foreman of this stable has many tales to tell of Newmarket, where he once served his 
time in the days when Harry Hall, the painter of race horses was "' going strong.” This old chap told me how Harry Hall, whose models he often had to hold for him, was in 
the habit of flattering—« You must, you know," said Hall, “ take a little bit off the muzzle here, and add a little bit there onto the quarters and thighs, just to please the 
owners, otherwise one would never get a portrait to do."" This system of Harry Hall’s was too well carried out in most of the portraits that he did; but for all that we are 
indebted to this worthy artist of the old school for much that is interesting and good in connection with sporting pictures. I prefer some of his Portraits that I have seen in 
the original state to many of Herring’s; and, we must understand, too, that in Hall's and Herring's day race horses were trained to a pitch of lightness that we 
Scarcely see now-a-days, which accounts for the rat-like appearance of many of the horses in old pictures. 


Now Harry Hall—there was, by the way, a notable trainer of that name, who lived on the Moor at Spigot Lodge, where ‘Flying Dutchman" was once boxed— 
visited Middleham on several occasions, to Paint horses for various owners, Sir Robert Jardine, Mr. James Snarry, Mr Laund, Mr. R. N. Batt, Mr. John Howe Osborne of 
Ashgill, and others. Of course he stayed at the * White Swan,” where so many well-known racing people have from time to time put up, The old sign of this Inn I drew in 
1901 for my North Country Album (published by W. Dresser & Sons, Darlington), while here I am able to reproduce the even quainter one of its rival that of “THE Brack 


Swan,” situated at the other side of the Market Place, with the old Cross in between, the top part of which has only just been added in place of what once figured on it in 
olden times, and which had long since been forgotten. 


Another famous animal painter, Robert Alexander, R.S.A., has been down from Scotland to paint horses at Middleham, and also stayed at the Wnite Sway. I have seen 
and admired Alexander's Portraits of horses in Edinburgh, and it Was a great surprise and a treat to find hanging on Mr. Peacock's wall in his dining-room an excellent 
example of his work, a fine portrait of a chestnut horse “Tertius.” Bright, of Manchester, whose work in black and white is something similar in style to that of Adrian 
Jones and Emil Adam, has stayed there too and done portraits of horses for various people, including Mr. Vyner and Mr. Peacock. 


There is so much romance attached to the days when Harry Hall was at his best, that I cannot refrain from saying a few words about him that will be interest ng to all my 
readers who may know his work well—and what horsey man or woman does not? Mr ‘Johnny ' Osborne has told me a good deal about him Where Harry Hall came from, 
the average height, rather stout and round-faced was fond of 


and when he was born, I have not yet found out. He died, I believe, in the seventies. He was a little abo 


er with hound: 


cecour Unlike many sporting 


racing, but, so far as Mr. Osborne can tell me, he had not been a practical] sportsman himself in the saddle. 
mperate man. He was married and had one son—Mr. Sidney Hall, the well-known black and white artist, who has contributed so much to the 


artists, Harry Hall was at 
as special artist—His Majesty the King, when Prince of Wales, on his tour through India. Harry Hall was in the habit of 


London illustrated papers, and who accompanied 
first of all drawing very carefully the lines of the horse's shape on his canvas, in other words his form, before starting to paint a portrait. He had a nice studio at Newmarket 


and would delight in chatting about racehorses and racing to the jockeys who sat as his models. It was in the latter part of Herring's time, in the late forties, that Hall started 
The earliest picture that I have seen of his hangs at Breckongill. Hall was about thirty years of age when he did it in 1850: it depicts ‘Johnny 
a duplicate of which is also to be 
1 by Sir Tatton Sykes) out of * Miss 


to paint racehorses 


Osborne (then aged 18) on * The Black Doctor.’ He also painted Mr. Osborne on Sir Robert Jardine's Derby winner, ‘The Prete 
seen at Breckongill, as is also a really good little oil by Hall of the dam of * Ormonde,” namely, * Lilly Agnes’ out of * Polly Agnes’ (t 
Agnes’ (bred by Mr. Osborne) out of * Agnes’ (bred by Mr. Minor) out of ‘Annette’ by ‘Priam.’ In her portrait Harry Hall has been absolutely accurate for a wonder 


somuch. But for this ‘Agnes’ family we should never have had a 


in the relative proportions of this eccentric and angular looking mare, to whose existence the turf owes 
* Flying Fox.’ 
Mr. Mathew Peacock mounted me with his large ‘string’ of racers, and I rode with them at the early hour of 5 am. onto the High Moor, where I witnessed several 


5 farlong * gallops.” The fine air of those uplands, and the strong perfume of the heather, together with the shake-up of the early morning ride, did one’s very soul good. 


The beautiful scenery, looking up Wensleydale, is almost past description. I found time to make several sketc hes, one of which, Cominc ory te Moor, heads these notes." 
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BoxING AT A NORTH COUNTRY © HIRINGS.” 

A South countryman would find much to amuse him at "The Hirings” 
which take place in a North country town twice a year, in May and 
November. Men and women are seen standing about the streets and market 
places in a free and easy fashion waiting for a farmer to take them into his 
service, Some of the streets are literally packed for the time being, and the 
noise of shooting galleries, cocoa-nuts being hurled about, organs 
attached to sundry merry-go-rounds, together with the yelling of stall-holders 
and the buzz of people's voices is enough to temporarily deafen those not 
acquainted with such a scene 

There is usually one show that attracts an enormous number of men and 
boys, I refer to the Boxing entertainment. Here a man or boy really does 
get his “three-pennorth,”’ a three-pennorth that should stand him in good 
stead for many a day to come! for at such ashow as that run by a 
Mr. Moore, which I have looked into several times during the Darlington 
Fairs, there is some really scientific boxing displayed by men who know 
their work, some of whom have been champions in their day. The boxing 


that I have witnessed there has always been of a fair nature, the 


Queensberry rules were observed, and * roughing" and ‘* fouling" objected 
to by “The Boss" and his “Boys,” who have to take all comers just as 
they are at any weight 


Last May I got two ex-champions up from this show into my studio several 
daysin succession and had four or five rounds with each, and sketched them 
into the bargain. I found them exceedingly civil and obliging, and very keen 
over their work. They have a hard and rough time of it, especially in the 
coal districts among the rough and plucky miners. 


iY} 


Y 


One does not expect to see a Pedler Palmer or a Jeffries at one of these 
country shows, nor does one expect to find a very select company ; but, from 


an educational point of view, the average spectator gains as much benefit from 


SS 


watching the men employed by Mr. Moore as he would by looking on at the 


display of a world's champion 


A true sportsman by no means aspires to fistic fame merely for the sake of 
cutting down his acquaintance, but because he, like Lords Bryon (the Poet) 
and Althorpe and the Prince Regent, each of whom were instructed by the 
famous pugilist, “Gentleman Jackson,” believes that the fist is decidedly 


preferable to the stiletto or revolver for settling private disputes of a serious 


nature ; and, again, he knows full well that the exercise is superior to any- 
thing a man might indulge in. At heart he agrees with Lord Palmerston— 


(on the Tom Sayers and Heenan great fight) 
—who condemned " butchery," but defended 
and even blessed pugilism if conducted on 
fair grounds. 


The reason for encouraging boxing at our 
schools and universities, our village and 
town clubs, is because we wish to stimulate 
a manly love of fairness and to develop 
that patient endurance and steady courage 
to which England owes her greatness in 
war 


Boxing men are, as a general rule, men 
of steady, law-abiding natures, with a loathing 
for anything that is impure, and are fond 
of fairplay over everything, though they are 
never found to be asleep, when an occasion 
arises, for putting in a “right-hander” to 
settle a disagreeable bit of business. 
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WINDERMERE aight well be called the metropolis of North country 
coaching, and, indeed, in one sense of Great Britain; for there are, certainly, more 
coaches running regularly during the season (from May until October) to be seen 
now-a-days on the Lake District roads than there are even round about London— 
Probably the oldest coaching centre in the world. 

conceivable that the motor car will even supersede coaching in Westmoreland and Cumberland ; everything is too beautiful there to allow of a tourist 

being rushed along at great speed through such a country. Do what motorists will they will never be able to persuade the right-minded visitor that coaching (at the rate 

of seven miles an hour, including all stoppages, and at 3d. Per mile) is not the best way by which to give hima general impression of the lake district. A railway may 
eventually find its way right through from Windermere to Keswick—God forbid! that even this should take place—and so do away with a certain amount of driving 
between those two delightful places ; but the cheery sound of many a team's sixteen shoes clattering along the side of Grasmere Lake, and the sweet melody of coach-horn 
music echoing in the vale, will never, in my humble opinion, be unheard of in The Land of the Poets.” 
imaginable—one that will hold twenty-three people—with that of aw 
beauty and what is in accordance with good taste must admit that the for 
motor cars, but preserve us ever from a system of these so far ugly looki: 


It is scarcely 


Let us contrast, too, the sight of the best built motor car 
ell-loaded coach and four horses, and the veriest ignoramus amongst us in matters relating to 
rmer would be a terrible eyesore along those lovely roads. No! we can do with a few private 
ing conveyances ! 

Every hotel of any importance in the district can boast of running one or more coaches, 


which are driven in a first-rate fashion. An old acquaintance of mine is 
Greenbank, who now drives The Old England coach from Bowness ; he has experienced, I sho} 
, 


uld say, a longer time on the road than any four-in-hand ‘ whip’ of the present 


day who still drives in those parts. At The Old England Hotel, by the way, hanging in the hall, may be seen a pair of goat's horns with some amusing lines inscribed 
underneath on the shield, which I take the liberty of recording here :— 
“Tam a loyal Welshman, 
Of an old ancestral line ; 
I was born on Snowdon mountain, 
In 1879. 
I first did pull a baby-cart 
In the vale of Landudno ; 
I then did join the army 
And to Bombay I did go. 
I became a Royal Fusilier, 
With them I travelled far ; 
And I tramped with General Roberts 
From Cabul to Candahar. 

By far the largest proprietor of coaches in the Lake District is Mr. Richard Rigg, an uncle of the Member for one of the Divisions of Westmoreland. Mr. Rigg's 
coaches are built to carry more passengers outside than is the case with the older-fashioned London coach ; the latter with its body rounded below is, perhaps, prettier in 
shape than the former, which are angular, but at the same time lighter in appearance Mr. McAdam and the brother of « Jim" Selby, who did the record drive from 
London to Brighton and back, both visited Windermere after that wonderful match, and expressed themselves greatly pleased with the build of Mr. Rigg's coaches, so 
have very many others who happen to be conngsqeurs of a coach. 


My first acquaintance with these coaches was in 1871, at a time when 1 knew more about the inside than the outside of them. From 1882 to 1805 I constantly secured 
® box-seat next to the driver. Old John Robinson, whom Sir Robert Farquhar has immortalised in his small book of Poems, and who, for upwards of forty years, was 
“on the road,” wet or fine, in piercing frost or deep snow, first of all as postillion and then as coach driver (up till 1898), for many years used to drive the early mail-coach 
from Grasmere, starting from there about 7-45a.m. He was the first to teach me how to handle a team. Fortunate I was indeed a few months back to find that he still 
Possessed a red coat and box hat when I called to see him at Grasmere where he and his wife look after a most comfortable lodging-house. I popped “ old John" upon a 
chair on the top of his sofa, gave him dummy reins to hold, a fishing rod for a whip, and got him sitting much as we all used to see him in days gone by, his head a little 
forward and rather on one side, with a knowing look upon his weather-beaten face. 


Tom Fiddler, belonging toa younger generation—whom I afterwards sketched in the Windermere coach-house for this book—happened to be driving his Keswick team 
by the house while I was engaged over his former colleague's portrait, and to his great astonishment he spied “old John" at the window once again dressed up in * pink.’ 
Fiddler's team of four flea-bitten white horses ran daily between Windermere and Keswick for about ten years without a break ; now only two of that team remain as 


Park and Nicholson are two other very familiar figures on the box-seat who don the red coat and white hat ; the latter driving for Mr. Rigg the Coniston coach, which 
can boast of having the most sporting-looking team out of the whole stable. A 17-hands brown horse, as near leader of this team, was once a hunter, and bought by Mr. 
Rigg, I believe, at one of the York sales ; he is an animal that one rarely comes across in a coach in the North Country. All the drivers and stable-hands are very proud of 
Nicholson's smart team. 

The stables and coach-house at the Windermere Hotel are a sight that no lover of driving should miss seeing. About 200 horses of one sort and another work for Mr. 
Rigg during the season. There are no less than ten large yellow and black coaches, and two Private ones, in the enormous coach-house, besides very many other good 
carriages, all painted alike. One is struck, too, with the great cleanliness and tidy appearance of the whole Place, so different to what one sees in similar establishments at 
other places, especially in the East Country where coaching and posting has been on the wane for so many years. 


a 


Several items of interest to coaching men I might add here. Upon 
seeing a Rigg's coach drawn up at the station they would at once notice that 
the leaders’ reins do not pass through the middle rings of the wheelers 
saddles, which I believe is very exceptional ; but there is good reason for it 
The coaches are registered to carry 23 passengers (4 inside and 19 outside) 
which implies that all the seats on the top are wider than those of coaches 
in other parts of the country ; the driver is therefore thrown a long way 


from his near wheeler, and should his near leader's rein be brought through 


the middlering of the near wheeler’s saddle he would have too acute an angle 
to pull at, and thus would every now and again pull the saddle pad off the 
near wheeler’s back, and in so doing a sore back would, as often as not, be 


the result 


As regards the ‘slipper,’ a very important thing in so mountainous 
a district as the lake country is, Mr. Steele tells me he has of late years had 
the bottom of it in all cases enlarged to four inches, the space between the 
two rows of ‘lugs’ being the same as it has always been ; in this way when 
acoach lurches coming round a corner down a steep hill, the slipper is 
much more likely to remain in its place. To add to the safety a guard-chain 
is attached as well to one of the spokes of the back wheel 

Mr. Deason of Windermere is responsible for the building of all Mr. 
Rigg’s coaches and most of his carriages. I hope in one of the later parts 
of this work to include a Westmoreland Coaching Scene over which I am 


now engaged 


DESIGN FOR THE GUN-ROOM OF A SHOOTER, 


being a very much enlarged addition of a 
design by G. A. Fothergill, used as a 
chapter headpiece in “ Horses, Guns and 
Dogs." (George Allen of Ruskin House, 
London, publisher) 
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“TWO TO ONE ON THE CAPTAIN'S BRACE! 


wide, and having signally failed in his attempts’ lo become proficient 
disposed of his guns and 


of ratting, in the art of which he has already become quite an adept 
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“REST AFTER WAR --An Officer's Chargers." 
From the large auto-lithograph by George A. 


Fothergill 


PREFATORY NOTES TO PART II. 


Knowing as I do full well that illustrated books, except children's books, do not sell like 


one 

hundred and forty subscribers for the first part of my Ste/ch Book (published, too, as it is, so far Nort I with 
a fairly large proportion of that number as full subi cribers for the six parts, is, I am bound to say, ar reely 
anticipated just a month ago. About four hundred copies of Part I. have already left my publisher's hand din 
many parts of England and Scotland: but I depend upon a still larger circulation through the meding and 
railway bookstalls before I can re 4p one penny of profit. With the exception of ‘the animal” at the { one 
other, all the blocks have been made « xpressly for this work, and at a considerable cost too. I therefor tla ands 
of a generous public 

Quotes from several excellent Press reviews, which have already come to hand, may be read at the er b 765 
of my drawings up-to-date, of one sort and another, have been published in books, magazines, and in the folio, | now 
a certain claim upon the general public—my work is not altogether unknown 

In the introduction of Part I. I happened to mention that the show jumper Av/arpo, the property of Me Yard, 
formerly belonged to a Mr. Pease of Hull; I should have said that he was purchased by the Wards from Mr. Fa d. 
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PREFATORY NOTES TO PART II. 


Knowing as I do full well t illustrated books, except children's books, do not sell like “ hot cz . to secure one 
hundred and forty subscribers for the first part of my Skefch F published, too, as it is, so far North of London) together with 
a fairly large proportion of that number as full subscribers for the six parts, is, I am bound to Say, a result which I scarcely 


anticipated just a month ago. About four hundred copies of Part I. have already left my publi 


rs hands to be tributed in 


many parts of England and Scotland: t 


I depend upon a still larger cir tion through the medium of the booksellers and 
railway bookstalls before I can re ap one penny of profit. With the exception of “the animal” at the foot of this page and one 
other, all the blocks have been made expressly for this work, and at a considerable cost too. I therefore trust Iam in the hands 


of a generous public 


Quotes from several excellent Press reviews, which have already come to hand, may be read at the end of this Part. As 765 
of my drawings up-to-date, of one sort and anothe t, have been published in books, magazines, and in the folio, I feel I have now 


a certain claim upon the general public—my work is not altogether unknown 


In the introduction 


art I. I happened to mention that the show jumper Av/arz, the property of Messrs. T. and H. Ward, 


formerly belonged to a Mr. Pease of Hull; I 


iould have said that he was purchased by the Wards from Mr. Fayell of Sheffield 


18, Duke STREET, GrorGE A. Fornercitt, M.B 
DARLINGTON, 
Nov. 1, 1903 


THE OLD HOME OF BESSIE SURTEES, afterwards 
Lady Eldon.—With the exception of one short interval of 
sunlight, Tuesday, 27th October, 1903, was just about as wet a 
day as we have had this terribly rainy year, and yet I felt 
obliged to make use of a rare opportunity, and stand under an 
umbrella to make this drawing, without which no notes upon 
Newcastle-on-Tyne would be complete. There are close upon 
900 panes of glass for a servant to keep clean in the front 
of this old house—that’s all ! 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYN E.—Twenty-two years ago I first made acquaintance with Newcastle-on-Tyne, while on a cycling tour 


with my father from Cumberland to Edinburgh, in the early days of the B.T.C., better known now by the letters C.T.C., of which club we 
were both at that time members. 


It seems truly remarkable to think how fashion in wheels, aided by science, has changed in such a comparatively short time. It was 
only in 1880 that I, as a boy of twelve, abandoned, for the lofty “spider wheel,” a full sized and exceedingly cumbersome, wooden 
“bone-shaker,” bought, by the way, at the Paris Exhibition of 1871, by an uncle for, I believe, sixteen sovereigns! I sold it to my 
school-porter for four shillings and a shilling’s worth of sweets! This good man made three pounds out of it in one term by letting it out, 
at 3d. an hour, to the boys to learn to ride on. I heard that it was some years afterwards broken up for firewood! I am not quite sure, 
but I think my old friend, the present Head-master of Harrow, learnt to ride upon that identical machine—at anyrate his two eldest sons 
did, and many a score of boys now scattered all over the world. That “ shaker-of-bones,” like all others of its make, had iron tyres and 
a string brake which took one the best part of a minute to put on, so that by the time one was mounting the next hill the break was just 
about ready to act. The infernal machine never left its rider in a fall, but hung unto him like grim death—and it weighed over 100 Ibs. | 


The machines my father and I rode during this tour were, respectively, a Singer's “Champion” tricycle, weighing 120 Ibs., whose 
up and down pedals were somewhat like a tread mill to work, and a Singer's bicycle with a 50-inch wheel. What have we nof seen in the 
cycling line since that date ? 

According to a diary kept by me at the time, my boyish impressions of Newcastle do not appear to have been very extensive. The 
journal did relate, however, that we stayed at Zhe Royal Turf, and that we were very much pleased with its fare; that we marvelled at 
the High Level Bridge ; and that the steel-workers’ clogs were not inaudible to us as they rattled over the large cobbles in Castle Garth, 
and down the steep “ Castle Stairs” to the oldest part of the town by the waterside. 

About a year ago I had occasion to descend these steps for the second time and noticed that clogs were still ‘going strong” (though 
Not so ** strong” as twenty years ago) as evidenced by the fact that there were no less than four clog-shops situated on the “ Castle Stairs.” 
The largest of the signs (a sheet of iron cut into the shape of a clog and elaborately painted), I, there and then, sat down in the dusk and 
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sketched. The “Clog” which I refer to is the sign for Mrs. Byers’ business, and has been up there for 
many years. Part of it, the toe end, with the first three letters shown on it of her name, appeared in an 
interesting drawing by J. R. Brown of the steps looking up towards the Castle. This and several others are 
to be found in W. W. Tomlinson’s Guide fo Neweastle-on-Tyne (published by Walter Scott, Ltd.) 


The oldest Clog-making business on these ‘‘ Stairs” is carried on by Mr. J. Hollingsworth, who, for 
thirty-seven years, on six days a week, has sat in a tiny one-roomed shop near the top of the “ Stairs,” 
hammering or stitching away at his clogs, and working up a reputation as wide as that of any Newcastle 
clog-maker past or present. He was put into business there by his father shortly after clog-making became 
an industry in the East of England. For a dozen ormore years he was accustomed to make both the soles and 
the “uppers,” cutting the former himself out of beech or birch-wood planks; but for upwards of twenty 
years the factories have supplied the cobblers with both of these ready made, in various sizes, so that 
clog-making, or clog-fi//ing, to be exact, has become a very much less arduous task than it formerly was. 
Workers in breweries, soda-water factories, and those who wash down cabs and carriages, and a few, 
comparatively speaking, who work in the mines, are about the only people nowadays who regularly wear 
clogs. 

One, Davie Atkins, whose daughter married a Cowen of Newcastle, kept a small shop (now nearly all pulled down) opposite Mrs. 
Byers’, a little higher up “The Stairs,” and did an enormous trade there amongst the wealthy people of his day. Mr. Hollingsworth told 
me he could remember seeing “ grand carriages” being pulled up at the top of “The Stairs,” and fashionable ladies picking their way 
daintily down the steps to have their boots and shoes tried on by this famous old Davie Atkins, who died some twenty years ago, worth 
many thousands of pounds. At one time he employed nearly a hundred cobblers, most of whom worked for him in their own houses ; 
some of them taking in during the day other cobblers, whom they charged at the rate of 6d. to 1/- per week “‘ seat-room.”” 
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Not far from the foot of these “ stairs,” going East, one comes upon the old four-storied house from which “ Besssie” Surtees eloped 
on Nov. 22nd, 1772, with Jack Scott, afterwards Lord Chancellor Eldon. The blue pane let into one of the windows of the first floor, tells 
the tale of how a ladder was put up to assist “‘ My Newcastle beauty” to get to her lover on that eventful night. It is not generally known 
that these two had first met one another in the pretty village of Sedgefield. They rode off to Blackshields over the Border, where they 
were married. In St. Nicholas’ Church, Newcastle, they were re-united very shortly afterwards, when the clandestine match was forgiven 
by the parents. The old house bears the date 1657, and is richly panelled throughout. While here I happened to mention the name of 
Meers to Mr. Williams who was kindly showing me round—(his firm of ship brokers has had its offices in the home of ‘ Bessie” 
Surtees for quite seventy years)—and said I had come up to Newcastle with a view of finding out what I could concerning a horse named 
Liphick, which met with a fatal accident thirty-one years ago on the Town Moor. Though so long ago Mr. Williams recollected the 
accident, as well as both Mrs. Meers—who was riding Z/phick at the time—and her husband “Little Meers,” a popular clown of Newsome’s 


Circus. Mr. Williams’ own surgeon, the late Dr. Russell, attended Mrs. Meers after her terrible shaking, and told him all about the 
unfortunate affair. 


Last year there happened to be travelling up in the North a circus belonging to one, Signor Bisini. When it came to Darlington I got 
permission to sketch in the circus stables behind the Drill Hall whatever 1 liked, including the ten beautiful chestnut Arabs. Amongst 
the troupe I came across “ Little Meers,” a tiny, grey-headed old gentleman, who introduced me to his wife, long since retired from taking 
an active part in the circus—they had seven daughters, four of whom were married, performing in various circuses throughout the world, 
one being actually in Mexico. The studies which I made there proved of great value to me ; but [ also gained a great deal of information 


regarding circus life in general extending over a period of forty years)-from Mr. and Mrs. Mec rs, who had performed in front of many 


of the crowned heads of Europe, and had been all over the world, and had become personally ac quainted with se 


al noblemen 


and gentry who kept private circuses of their own. I had an opportunity given me of several times trying my hand at bare-back antics in 


the ring. These I accomplished off-hand for the first time in a fashion, so the Mcers told me, better than any amateur had done, in their 


Opinion, during the whole of their career : this I naturally took as a Rreat compliment ; at the same time 1 felt what li 


le I could do 


was as nothing compared with what the professional with his long and arduous training had taught him to do The novel experience 


was sufficient to make me sympathise 
had even seen performers carried out of the ring dead men. Amongst other anecdotes Mrs, Mec rs told me about 
thoroughbred which she herself performed with in days gone by, and which was closely associated with the North 


peculiar circumstances 


Mrs. Meers rode under the name of “Adel,” and was the daughter of 
Mr. Newsome, whose circus we have all cither seen or heard of, and, like 
her father, had a strong passion for sport, joining in many a good hunt, as 
the circus travelled from one place to another. Mrs. Meers could hold her 
own with the best out hunting, and was several times mentioned in Zhe 
Field. Years ago with the North Cheshire Hounds she was one of the few 
survivors of a two and a half hours’ run, and was presented with the brush. 
Mr. Newsome, who still lives and is 84 years of age, became a partner 
with Wallett, the Queen's jester, and while down at Brighton fell in with a 
Mr. Elphick, who tried to help him on by giving him a three-year-old 


horse by “ Voltigeur,” Lord Zetland’s celebrated Derby winner. This was 
early in the sixties. The horse was named after the donor, and became of 


great value to the circus in “ Adel's” hands. Mr. Newsome trained the 


horse himself—he was practically unbroken as a three year old when he 


first entered the circus stables. 

At Newcastle in 1871, while the circus was there, *‘Adel” was matched 
against others to ride at some Sports to be held in the town. She thought 
a few condition gallops an the Town Moor would improve “ Elphick’s ” 


chance of winning, so onto the Moor she rode. After coming off the “tan,” 
** Adel's” beloved horse put his foot in a drain, turned a comple somersault, 
and lay huddled up as if he were dead. “ Adel” herself was very badly 
shaken, but not in any way injured. 


It was a remarkable coincidence that the veterinary surgeon who 
was called to attend “Elphick" not only bore the same name as the 
patient's, but was the son of the horse’s late owner, living as far South ag 
Brighton. 

Mr. G. Elphick told me all he remembered about the case, saying he 
had not long since qualified at Edinburgh, and had come to practice in 


Newcastle a few months before that Accident happened. In two days i j att 
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I the more with those who risked their lives to Please the public. On two occasions Mr Meers 
a famous black 


Country under 


time after coming to grief the beautiful and valuable ‘‘ Black Bess” of the 
circus said good-bye to his mistress—he had dislocated (without severing 
the spinal cord) the cervical column of bones somewhere about the third 
or fourth vertebrae. Mr. Elphick dissected out the parts and kept the 
bones for a long time afterwards as a specimen in his museum to show how 
a horse. could live for actually two days after dislocating the cervical 


vertebrae so near the head 


While on this subject I might refer to the only monument erected in 
the North to a circus rider, and, indeed, nowhere in the country have I 
ever met with such a monument, not even in Highgate C emetery, London, 
where may be found a number of eccentric tombstones, including the lion 
on Mr. Wombwell’s grave (Mr. Wombwell, the managerie proprietor, by 
the way, died at Barnard Castle), the bull-dog guarding the remains of the 
pugilist, Tom Sayers, and Rarey’s (the horse tamer’s) headstone. The 
monument which I refer to is to be seen in the Darlington Cemetery. 
Major Priestman of that town, one of our original North Country 
Volunteers, who designed and executed the horse in Portland stone—the 
first, too, and the last which he ever sculptured—has done great credit to 
himself, and given us an everlasting memorial of a good woman, an elegant 
and plucky circus rider, one who was an ornament to circus life in the 
North, and is still remembered by not a few in the district, though it is 


over 


ears since’she died. 

The spot where I stood to make my sketch of Zhe Castle and Black 
Gate, overlooking The Side, was in front of some boarding behind St. 
Nicholas’ Church and within ten yards of T. Bewick’s workshop (since 
pulled down, together with all the old houses west of it, as well as those of 
The Side, at the head of which was the house where Lord Collingwood 
was born, Sept. 26, 1750). 5 

The remarkable effigy here reproduced, forming what I presume is 
meant to be a ‘W,’I happened to see over an old doorway while wandering 
up Akenside Hill, or Butcher Bank, in search’ of bits hitherto not to be 
found, to my knowledge, on paper. At No. 33, near this strange piece of 
carving, is a big building erected on the site of the home of Mark Aken- 


side, who was a butcher's son, and noted for being a most didactic poet. 
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Part of the INTERIOR OF A YORKSHIRE 
FARM-HOUSE KITCHEN, bei 


much enlarged edition of a design by G. A 


Z a very 


Fothergill, used as a chapter head-piece in 
"Horses, Guns and Dogs.’ (George Allen of 
Ruskin House, London, publisher 
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WE HAVE heard of stablemen being ‘ savaged” by vicious horses, though 


such cases are fortunately very rare. Personally, | have come across remarkably 
few horses which have resented in the least degree being disturbed for the 
artists’ benefit. On one occasion only did a horse attempt to “savage me ; it 


happened thus. The animal in question—a mare by the way—was a chestnut 
cob of about 14°3 hands, and, excepting over the matter of my taking her portrait, 
1 believe, had always borne a good character. She had only just returned from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne where she had been a month with the Yeomanry in training ; 
she was therefore in hard condition, having been well stuffed with corn into the 
bargain. Coincident with my entering the paddock she was turned loose there 
by the owner, who suggested my making a sketch of her before I “ tackled” 
his goats—the chief object of my visit. Upon his stepping forward leisurely to 
re-catch her she immediately seemed to know what was coming, and preferred 
filling herself with the nice juicy grass, 
which she had not tasted for a whole 
month, to being held again almost 
immediately she had been turned out; 
so she let out with her heels and, open 
mouthed, made a clean bolt for myself, 
Not knowing the animal's character in 
the least I—for the first time in my life 
when a horse'was in the question (and I 
have had to do with some nasty brutes)— 
thinking discretion was the better part of 
valour, turned and fled, and for three or 
four minutes scuttled up and down that 
paddock as if I was playing Rugby 
football, trying to avoid the heels and 
teeth of my spirited antagonist, I finally 
escaped through a fence, feeling very 
humble. 
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KURFURST, a favourite old charger of HIM. the German 


Emperor, and ridden by His Imperial Majesty at our late 
Queen Victoria's Funeral, and also through Palestine. 
From the large auto-lithographic portrait by George A 
Fothergill (done at Newtown, Lowther Castle, Nov., 1902) 
in the possession of H.I.M. the German Emperor 


KENDAL —0f the grey limestone houses in Kendal—one of the most interesting 
and romantic towns in’ the North Country—but a very few are seen nowadays, 
adomed as they used to be with picturesque signs or signboards. 


Quite recently I chanced to be walking through Kendal, and all the way from 
the celebrated “ K” boot factory to the far end of Stricklandgate my eyes were on 
the watch for something quaint in the way ofasign.. Not until I reached the old 
houses opposite Zhe King’s Arms did I have occasion to come to a standstill and 
pull out my sketch-book. No art-loving visitor could pass by the well thought 
out and decorative sign, put up by Mr. Vincent Smith about six years ago over the 
door of his music-shop, without stopping a moment to take it well in, and admire 
its originality. 


I, of course, even though it was raining hard, felt bound to stand in the 
entrance of the tea-shop, next door to the music-seller’s, and at once jot down 
The Fiddle and Hauthoy so as to be able to add it to my unique collection of over 
120 sketches of English signs and signboards. 


Mr. Farrer, one of the partners of the firm, told me that a working man on 


the premises had once upon a time made that enormous fiddle, a baritone instrument, tuned purposely an octave lower than the violin 


for himself to play upon; but, somehow or other, it turned out to be unsatisfactory, 


place over the shop door, in company with a dummy hautboy, or oboe. 


» WaS sogn discarded, and eventually found a resting 


Within the threshold of many of the houses in this part of Kendal we come across a wealth of old oak in the panelling and tastefully designed 
balustrades of the narrow stairways. The plain-looking, cold exteriors of most Kendal houses certainly do not give promise of what is to be scen 


THE STABLE at Newtown, Lowther Castle, where the six horses belonging to 
HLM. the German Emperor were lodged, during his visit to the Earl and 
Countess of Lonsdale (Nov., 1902), and where the author did his Portrait of the 
famous old white charger, “ Kurfirst.” 


within their solid walls. Thanks to Mr. and Mrs, 
Hogg of 71 Stricklandgate, and several others, I was 
able to catch a glimpse of more than one oak-laden 
interior dating back into the past for over 300 years, 


Now for the one other solitary sign along this 
route which struck my notice, and reminded me of the 
porcine pen-wipers that many of us must have seen in 
the stationers’ shops. The question is, were those 
originally designed from Zhe Kendal Black Boar, or 
not, for they cannot have been so very long in vogue ? 
And again, who knows whether the Kendal “ pig” was 
the first of his particular breed, or whether others like 
him existed at an earlier date than 1843? can find 
no account of a similar animal guarding and silently 
advertising either a brush factory or a public-house 
throughout the length and breadth of England, 
Ireland, or Scotland. 


No one in Kendal whom I have come 
across, not even the owner, could tell 
how long this fine, black boar (4 feet 
in length) has braved the elements ; 
but by a remarkable coincidence, on the 
evening of the day on which I put him 
down in my sketch-book, I came across 
a friend of the grandson of the very 
man who patiently carved out the boar 
with chisel and pen-knife as far back as 
1843, five years alter the brush business 
had been established by Messrs. Grant 
and Hodgson This I consider to be 
a valuable piece of information for the 
antiquary, that “blessed pig” being much 
thought of and revered by residents of 
Westmoreland, and all tourists who happen 
to catch sight of it. Even the chief 
antique-dealer of the county— 

Mr. Dawes of Bowness-on-Win- 
dermere, when I spoke to him 
about the ‘pig,’ seemed to be under 
the impression that ‘the gentleman’ 


was much older than he really is. 


Mr. Hogg, that most artistic 
and successful photographer, who 
by the way lives in the next 
house, a house nearly as old 
as the brush factory, told me 
an odd tale about the sign, 
which only goes to prove how 
valuable signs were before 
education had made such strides 
throughout the country. At the 
time of the making of the Lan- 
caster and Carlisle Railway, about 


40 years ago, some navvies who could not read approached Zhe Black Boar, fancying they were confronted by a public-house 
sign, and as the door was closed—it being after shop hours—they commenced to be uproarious, and tricd to burst the 
door open, until the police put an end to their endeavours and walked them off to the cells. There were at that time 
a good few Black Boar Inns in the North, but probably only one Black Boar Brush Manufactory. 


Nearly opposite this old manufactory is the little Black Elephant, a tavern that once boasted of its big, black, carved sign, no 
longer tiow to be seen. 


A word before leaving Kendal about the old Brush Manufactory, where brushes are all hand-made, and consequently better and 
stronger than those made by machinery. The house, nearly as ancient as any in the town, was once the residence of Henry Winton, 


first. Mayor of Kendal (1575). Look at its high oval shaped chimneys ; don't they tell a tale of centuries ? 


Creep upstairs, should you be sufficiently inquisitive and permitted to do so by.the good natured and intelligent proprietor, and look 
around you at the enormous oak beams in those small attics, where you have constantly to be dipping your head down to avoid 
knocking in a good hat; take notice also of the walls, and, if you know anything about building, you will be rather interested to sec 
here and there, where they have given way, the original oak lathing covered with a primitive kind of plaster made of mud and reeds, 
which can now easily be pecled off from between the laths. 


Here amongst the old beams brushes of all descriptions are being turned out by the thousand. Try, if you feel so disposed, to 
pick up a few bits concerning the ins and outs of the trade, a remarkably interesting one. It is decidedly more intere: ing to feel one 
is brushing one's hair with the bristles of an animal that only a few months ago, perhaps, had been running wild in Siberia, than to be 
in entire ignorance of whence those particular bristles came. 


You will be shown valuable little bundles heaped upon shelves of pigs’ bristles, tightly packed together, from all parts of the world, 
Siberia, China, Poland, France, and other countries, but mof from the “ Evergreen Isle "— our Islands are too warm to encourage the 
necessary long growth and sufficient strength required for brush hairs, though they have been tested at intervals. I was told that 
fibre and horse-hair nowadays entered largely into the making of brushes, mixed in some cases with pigs’ bristles or whale-bone. The 
most lasting and best all-round pigs’ bristles come from Siberia. They are pulled out from the roots like feathers are plucked from a 
hen, and, if done skilfully, the animal is said to suffer no pain. The bristles do not grow again very rapidly, in some breeds even two 
years elapse before another “ crop” may be pulled. 


Kendal, by the way, possesses a Dolphin weather-cock at Zhe Cock and Dolphin which is prettily designed. The handsomest 
weather-cock in the district is over the large stables of Mr. Charles Wilson, Master of the Oxenholme Staghounds: the stables are 
above Oxenholme Junction, and the weather-cock—a good galloping stag, cut out of a half inch sheet of copper—may be seen from 
the Railway. 


George Romney, the great portrait painter, who started his art career at Kendal, and married a Kendal woman, painted a sign 
which I am told was once to be seen at the old Post Office. 
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BELIEVE | am correct in saying that the medicinal waters of Croft-on-Tees were 
discovered as far back as 16S1. At anyrate, Croft Spa was never a fashionable 
watering place until the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. In 1808 the Spa Hotel 
and several good lodging-houses were erected. Sir William Chaytor of Whitton 
Castle, caused a suite of baths with a pump-room (50 feet in length) to be built on 
his property near the then much talked of spring. The family of Chaytor therefore 
must be ever associated with the Croft Spa, especially in its palmy days. The Manor 
and Mill of Croft were granted to Sir Hamond Clerveaux by Aleyne, Earl of Rich- 
mond, related to William the Conqueror; and some few centuries ago, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, a Chaytor married a Clerveaux, heiress to this estate. The present 
Sir William Chaytor is laird of Croft-on-Tees, and resides at the interesting old Hall 
with which his family has been so long associated. Croft Hall in the forties was used 
as a ladies’ school, and had a high reputation under a Miss Satchell. 

In 1841 we hear of a Dr. A. B. Granville, a distinguished authority on Spas, 
speaking of Croft Spa as a comparatively modern watering-place in bis book on The 
Spas of England. The great railroad from York to Darlington was then only being 
constructed. Regarding the Old Spa,” says Dr. Granville, “‘ Nothing can be more 
primitive nor of ruder aspect than the whole concern.’ The working people of the 
neighbourhood had the priviledge of bathing in the plunge bath, and also drunk the 
water supplied from a little cistern at the side of the porch of a cottage called ““ The 
Spa House." We are told that in 1837 there had been as many as 800 bathers ; but in 
1841, owing it was supposed to Dr. Granville's publication, The Spas of Germany, the 
number of visitors had diminished to an alarming extent, 


Messrs, Coates and Farmer of The High Row, Darlington, published in 1849 
a small two shilling work, Dinsdale and Croft, (which is now, by the way, very 
scarce, and at a premium), written bya Dr. T. Dixon Walker of Hurworth. This 
worthy physician of the old school, and compiler of local history, legend, and 
anecdote, appeared to have done ‘‘a roarin’ trade," what with Croft on the one side 
of him and Dinsdale Spa on the other, both close at hand. Indeed, it was said, he was 
for many years never seen except in the act of mounting a horse or alighting from one, 
so rapid was his flight between one patient's residence and that of another. Dr. 
Walker imagined he could cure consumption by means of the Dinsdale waters and 


THE OLD MILL, Croft-on-Te 


es, with the Monkend 


tall avenue of trees close behind it 


(written by himself) I have inserted here along with one of the tombstone of his clever pupil, John Hunter, sc 


for doing the ‘hat trick 


noted 


The latter stone reveals the crude spelling and carving of a local sculptor, 


The miraculous cures (?) of old for which in 1713, and before that date, “Croft Spaws in Yorkshire’’ were noted, 
put me in mind of similar cures connected with Holywell in North Wales, which I once visited years ago. '' Swiphur, 


leprosy, itch, broken bones, fevers, 
it was also recommended “to make men vigorous and women fruitful." For an ‘honest bob’ 


very few of them ; 
you could onte upon a time buy a 
cured of any of the above diseases. 


infectious disternpers. 


and niter,” of Croft had apparently cured every malady of which poor man could become a victim, viz, 


worms, scorbutick pains, bloody flux, Aisterich and hippockondriach, to name only a 


ask of * Croft Spaws"' at The Golden Key, Ludgate Hill, London, and expect to be 
Horses and dogs, too, were recommended to stand up to their hocks in it for all 


prusic acid. Certainly one can conceive the 
latter in sufficient quantities being a very per 
manent cure, but other doctors had their doubts 


about the former remedy 


Nevertheless Dr. Walker knew a great deal 
that was worth knowing, and his little book is a 
most entertaining one, whether it be for those 
belonging to the district or anyone else outside it 
He has much to say in it also about the self-taught 
and very eccentric mathematician, William 


Emerson, a sketch of whose grave-stone epitaph 
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MONKEND HALL, Croft-on-Tees, 
the property and residence of 
Richard Bowes, Esq 
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THE KENNELS, with Hurworth Church 
in the distance, from the Darlington and 
Neasham Road 


But besides being a health resort, Croft has fora long time been, 
more or less, a hunting centre. Thirty or forty years ago, as many 
as twenty couple of hunters would be seen turning out of Zhe Spa Hotel 
stables in the early morting for exercise up the Northallerton road. 
In those days a Mr. Winteringham was landlord, one who was fond of 
a good horse, and himself kept several thoroughbred sires, and farmed 
land under Sir William Chaytor. He was a little, short, thick set man, 
who had, so I am told, a brother a trainer at Richmond. Croft was a 
gay place then, and the Hotel was full of visitors, both winter and 


summer—it was, indeed, a miniature Leamington of the North, with its dinner 
parties, ball-room, bazaar, and library, all kept going. Many were the people, too, 
who visited Croft solely for the hunting; and Croft and Hurworth are now not 
entirely neglected in this respect, for though it is rare to find the hotel occupied 
by hunting men there are still not a few who hunt and have private residences 
there. Since 1888 Mr. Wm. Forbes of Falkirk, has presi 
the Hurworth Hunt, and comes down from Scotland each y 
in the ideal village of Hurworth, where Mr. and Mrs. George Scurfield, Captain 
Forester, Messrs Lloyd Pease, R. Colling, E. A. Wiener, S. Austin, and Dr. Steaven- 
son also live and enjoy the pleasures of fox-hunting in its proper season. At Croft 
itself we have Sir William Chaytor, Mr. ard Mrs. Leatham Whitwell, Mrs Dixon- 
Johnson and her two sons, Mr. Richard Bowes, and Mr. Crow, several of whom are 


»d over the destinies of 


arin October to stay 


particularly keen over fox-hunting. From 1872—75 the present Marquis of 
Londonderry (when Lord Castlereagh) was master of the Hurworth Hunt. 

The old signs and sun-dials of Croft and Hurworth I touched upon in my 
“North Country Album,” published last year. 


in May '96, I made the above sketch 


in the Eskdale Valley—one of the 
the-way scenery I have ever set eyes 


upon 


While riding from Grasmere to Melrose, 
most charming little bits of out-of- 
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EccENTRIC 
WEATHERCOCKS 
at Oxenholme, 
Darlington, Kendal, 
Sevenoaks, and 
Brasted 


THE DARLINGTON * BooT."—This “boot” is 
probably about the only boot of its kind that has ever 
been in lawyer's hands. Mr. Edward Wooler of Dar- 
lington has told me its history. He once had a client 
who set up on the High Row, Darlington, twenty-nine 
years ago, with this boot as a sign for his business. The 
boot maker died, and a successor would not take to the 
boot. It was not quite small enough to be of any use to 
the lawyer, so after keeping it a while Mr. Wooler sold it 
for a fiver to Mr. Coulthard in Bondgate, who has had it 
ever since. Properly speaking it is a boot-last which Mr. 
Coulthard says will /as/ for ever. 
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HE ROASTING of an animal whole, whether it be large or small, especially if its head be intact, is not a 
particularly pleasing sight ; indeed, to some highly sensitive beings such a spectacle borders on the loathsome ; 
yet it is an imposing and even a touching ceremony, and, if conducted in an orderly fashion, the function should 
be looked upon with great interest. ‘Tis true ‘tis but a relic of barbarism, dating back to an unknown age ; and, 


THIS 1S‘ THE * BUTCHER’ 
THAT ROASTED THE er 5 
GnATS BoD. THe. wee ae signal celebration of an event which calls forth the united congratulatory sentiment of the people of a particular 


DARLINTON 3. locality or district on an occasion of either paramount, national or local importance.” 
HeS PITAL ~ 
UL VIN" 1992 


although there is in our day no consanguinity of gods and man and beasts, as it was once imagined there existed, 
at the same time it still has some significance, for ** from century to century the practice has been repeated as a 


Of late years, until quite recently, but few English people, comparatively speaking, have had on opportunity 
of witnessing an ox-roasting. During the Coronation year, 1902, however, in different parts of the country oxen 
were sacrificed more or less in accordance with ancient custom; in some cases the beast was decorated with 
garlands, while, in a few instances, wine was added to ‘ the roast.’ 


Both the Greeks and Romans were great at sacrificing. I have read that it was no uncommon occurrence 
for them to sacrifice as many as one hundred bulls at a time, in order to prove their thankfulness to the gods for 
winning them some great battle. The flesh and blood of a beast was most sacred ; to slaughter one for private 
use was considered by the primitive races to be an act of sacrilege, nothing short of murder ! 


The significant part of it all, in former times, was the sacrificial meal which followed the roasting of the 
animal. We must thus try and imagine that the life of this beast, possessed of mysterious virtues, passed 
physically into those Darlingtonians who eat of the 2,000 sandwiches made from the rich meat of the ox, just as it 
did in the case of communicants of old who attended the sacrifice of an animal, which was regarded with rever- 
ence as a source or medium of supernatural influence, and supposed they had partaken inwardly of similar virtues. 


Referring to the actual Roasting of the Darlington Ox, I might state that with six large braziers kept going 
red, and at times white hot, it took from seven p.m. one day until three o'clock the next afternoon to thoroughly 
cook the animal. There was no etherialisation of this beast ; no savoury cloud of smoke and vapour escaped 
from it as would have been the case had wine, spirit and myrrh been allowed to burn beneath him. No, he 
roasted dry, so to speak, yellow and shiny in appearance to start with, until he became brown and more or less 
shrivelled up, presenting a grim, weird aspect, which those who saw the final stages will never forget to the end 
of their days. 


Mr. E. D, Walker, thrice Mayor of Darlington, acted as “ High Priest" and carved the first slice with a pair 
of presentation carvers. Then Mr. William Snaith, the President of the Ox-Roasting Committee, along with 
Mr. Theakston, commenced their arduous task of cutting the beast up in slices for over 2,000 sandwiches, which 
were distributed amongst as many people who subscribed from a penny to a shilling towards the Queen's Nurses’ 
Association and the Darlington Hospital. 


Unwelcome as this Ox-Roasting ceremony may have been to some people, still it all served to renew and 
strengthen the tie of kinship between the voluntary subscribers to the Hospital and the unfortunate inmates ; it 
acted, in its way, as one of the many bonds of union between the Hospital and the public. It was held in the 
Market Place, curiously enough on the very spot where “ Bull-baiting” in former days was practised, right 
opposite The Bull's Head. The ox came from Mr. Fred Brown of Baydale’s Farm on the Tees-side, weighed 
56 stones, and cost over twenty pounds. 
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Lord Fitzwilliam’s SrruccLer 
Hurworth STatesMAN 


SONGSTRESS - ( Hurworth Comety by Belvoir Cruiser 


Hurworth Pensive by Duke of Buccleugh’s Gonerit 


faithful portrait of the Hurworth Soncstress (reproduced from G. A. Fothergill’s auto- 


lithograph, 1901) represents a handsome and yet remarkable lemon-pied fox-hound 
bitch, which broke her stern ‘at walk," hence why she was unable to raise it in 
hound-like fashion. Some of her best points could not be easily beaten.) 
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THE HISTORY OF JOHN PEEL 
By G. A. FOTHERGILL, MB 


In November of the year 1903, at Greenrigg, near Caldbeck 
(“Caudbeck") in Cumberland, there died, at the age of 88, one 
Mrs. Richardson, who for so many years bad lived on the old 
homestead of her father, the celebrated hunter, John Peel. She was 


greatage. For the last few 


one of thirteen, several of whom liv 
years of her life that old body, laid Ip as 
roomed house, remained the centre of romanc 


ip her little four- 
eonnected with the 
hero of the song “ D'ye ken John Peel Year after year she had 
constantly to receive visitors frem all par ft did and discuss 


Peel wie 


as well as she could the doings of her father and brother, (“ Young” 


John) in days gone by, days that she herself remembered only too 
well 


John Peet is yet in many parts of our country looked upon as a 
somewhat mythical personage, while the true history of the fine 
hunting song is by no means universally well known 


A short while ago a popular artist saw fit to have published a 
miscellaneous group of sketches and drawings, half true half 
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Did ye kendohn Pee] wie his cwote sesy gray 


THE HISTORY OF JOHN PEEL. 
By G. A. FOTHERGILL, M.B 


In November of the year 1903, at Greenrigg, near Caldbeck 
(**Caudbeck”) in Cumberland, there died, at the age of 88, one 
Mrs. Richardson, who for so many years had lived on the old 
homestead of her father, the celebrated hunter, John Peel. She was 
one of thirteen, several of whom lived toa great age. For the last few 
years of her life that old body, laid up as she was in her little four- 
roomed house, remained the centre of romance connected with the 
hero of the song “D'ye ken John Peel?” Year after year she had 
constantly to receive visitors from all parts of the world and discuss 


as well as she could the doings of her father and brother, (* Young” 
John) in days gone by, days that she herself remembered only too 


well 


John Peel is yet in many parts of our country looked upon as a 
somewhat mythical personage, while the true history of the fine 


hunting song is by no means universally well known 


A short while ago a popular artist saw fit to have published a 
miscellaneous group of sketches and drawings, half true half 
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imaginary, relating to the sportIng old hero of the North-West of 
England. The same, an etching, was priced at half-a-guinea; and for 
this sum all who have never heard the truth about John Peel have 
been given an opportunity of learning—for with the majority looking 
upon a picture is believing—what never was true regarding that 
fox-hunting “ statesman” of yore ; in other words, Peel is depicted in 
the centre of a large card wearing a double-breasted, cut-a-way, * pink’ 
coat, and riding down a street lined with half-timbered houses—no 
such buildings, by the way, to my knowledge, ever existed in the 
neighbourhood of Caldbeck—on a well-groomed hunter, a really 
good-looking sort, at the head of a smart, level little pack of hounds, 
accompanied by a ‘whip’ in an equally tip-top turn-out ; while in 
one of the side sketches is a fairly accurate drawing of Peel's birth- 
place, Greenrigg, Caldbeck—no/ ‘ Troutbeck,” as one version of the 
song has it. I need hardly say that I passed by the shop-window, 
where I first saw this spurious production, with a look of absolute 
disgust, not because the little work was badly executed, but I felt 
there is an artist and a publisher who know nothing to speak of about 
the ‘darling nimrod’ of our western Fell Country, otherwise the 
artist would not possibly have converted John Peel into a fashionable 
swell, totally unfit for the rough fell-side hunting about Scratch-mere 
Scar, which we read of in the original version of the song. Had that 
artist, who I feel sure must be a sportsman at heart, thought for one 
moment how evil would be the future result of such a publication, and 
how distressed North Country hunters would be at its appearance, he 
possibly might have used his skilful pencil for a subject with which he 
happened to be more fully conversant. I was glad to see at the time 
this print was published that ‘Vigilant and The Wizard” of 
The Sporting Times had also spotted its inappropriateness. |The 
publisher vainly endeavoured to explain away one of its inaccuracies, 
and apologised openly for another of them; but unfortunately the 
milk had been spilt, the seed of inaccuracy had been sown, and we 
who are interested in Peel's history must now all do our best to root 
out any erroneous impressions that most assuredly will have sprung 
up from that seed, for illiterate persons gain as a general rule what 
little theory they do care to stow away more by seeing and hearing 
than by reading solid accounts written by those who know. I feel 


sure that if this particular print gets hung in many houses, John Peel, 
whose /rue history we one and all by this time ought to know, owing 
to the extreme popularity of the song—next to the National Anthem 
the most familar ballad sung—will in many quarters still remain the 
myth, more or less, that he always has been; and at the same time 
this picture of him will give people quite a wrong impression of his 
district and personal appearance, his dress, and the class of horse he 
was accustomed to ride, and ‘‘ the hounds that he oft-times lead.” 


Being an enthusiast over hunting, and as one who had resided 
in the Lake District at intervals for so many years—my father’s family 
besides have for centuries owned property in Westmorland, not far 
from the Cumberland border—I felt I ought to know more than I 
already did about John Peel and the country hunted by him during 
the first fifty years of last century ; so, with this aim in view, I set out 
in the spring of 1896 to explore the district teeming with romance 
connected with the Peels and John Woodcock Graves, the author of 
the song. Not only did I make the acquaintance of two of old John 
Peel's daughters, Mrs. Richardson and Mrs. Calvert (the latter a very 
poor, rheumatic old body, who at that time was maintained by the 
Parish, residing in a tiny cottage at Ruthwaite near Ireby, where I 
was shown some most interesting belongings of the mighty hunter, 
such as his stirrups, bits, spurs—these worn by “ Young” John— the 
father never wore spurs at all—whips, coats, including his last 
“ewote seay gray,” and two horns, which Mrs. Calvert persisted in 
my both blowing and sketching); but I found my way to the old 
kennel—a mere outhouse built with the gray stone of the district ; 
hunted up every old person in the villages of Ruthwaite, Ireby, and 
Caldbeck, who I thought could tell me anything about the Peels, 
father and son (the latter, who died at Marshall cottage, Ruthwaite, 
at the age of ninety, about ten years ago, carried on the hounds and 
hunted them for two seasons after his father’s death in 1854); and 
corresponded with several good authorities in Cumberland in order to 
obtain the information which I required. 


The result of all this was an article which, had not Canon 
Rawnsley just anticipated me by a month with his excellent account, 
“The true story of ‘D'ye ken John Peel?’” in Baily's—a very 


strange coincidence that two people in two very different parts of the 
country, for I was then residing at Rugby, should have been working 
at the same subject at the same time—might possibly have found its 
way into one of the Sporting Magazines, and would have been found 
to be the most lengthy and truest description of John Peel, the song, 
and song wnter so far compiled. It was, however, never printed, and 
I gave it away to a friend, who was good enough to lose it, but kept 
all my notes which have come in again for this history, published in 
this “ Sketch-book” for the first time. 


“The autumn of 1902 happened to be the 70th anniversary of the 
birth of “ D'ye ken John Peel?" It was Woodcock Graves, an old 
friend of Peel's who made the fox-hunter so famous simply by 
writing a few verses which were in later years set to music; in fact 
John Peel has become a National character, and is talked about all 
over the civilised world. Until 1870 though, the song was practically 
unknown in Australia and our other Colonies; that is, until the song 
had been set to music and published, and travelled with by at least 
three different firms. It is only within very recent years that the 
original version of “ D'ye ken John Peel 7" has made its way into the 
colonies, excepting the few copies, comparatively speaking, of the 
song, composed by William Metcalf, which were sent in 1869 to 
Tasmania to the author himself who, doubtless, amongst his own set 
there had ‘ chanted’ the words to the old rant ever since he landed on 
that island in 1833. Again, Cumbrians, far away from their native 
fells, in India, California, and other foreign climes, had sung the song 
over with their companions long before 1869; but, not being in 
musical form, it had never become popular. 


Iam greatly indebted to the late Mrs. Richardson for so kindly 
presenting me with all her cuttings from local newspapers, which she 
had by her in 1896, dating back, some of them, as far as 1850. Mr. 
W. Metcalfe of Carlisle, wrote me several letters about the song’s 
history, as well as sending me letters to read which he had received 
from Woodcock Graves. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, whose father was one 
of Peel's best patrons, and who himself had ridden along side of the 
old fellow out hunting; Mr. John Iredale of Dalston, and the late 
Mr. Robinson Bell (a son-in-law of Peel's) of Ireby through his son 


PORTRAITS of Joun Peet of Caldbeck, b. 1777, d. 1854, 
and his son-in-law, Roninson Bext of Ireby, b. 1821, 
d, 1897. Both drawn by G. A. Fothergill in 1896, from 
photographs lent respectively by the late Mrs. Calvert 
and Mr. Robinson Bell junr. 
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This photograph of Joun Woopcock 
GRAVES was taken when he was 90 
years of age, and was sent by the 
author of the song, before he died, to 
Mr. William Metealfe, who presented 
itto mein 1896, Here it is published 
for the first time. 


also corresponded with me on the subject; and here and there, by 
asking questions which had probably never been put to anyone in 
Cumberland before, I gathered a few fresh facts which have hitherto 
not appeared in print, facts which Canon Rawnsley even has nol 
referred to in his lengthy and also true story of John Peel. 


As Canon Rawnsley and myself culled our information from much 
the same sources, it will be impossible for me to avoid a little 
repetition ; but I purposely intend to omit parts of what that writer 
has to say concerning the pnvate career of the author of the song, 
which, interesting as it is, has no practical bearing upon the history 
of John Peel or the song itself 


A Charlatan type of spoitsman once remarked in my hearing 
that he considered John Peel was a very much over-rated person, and 
that, as he was merely made famous by a song, his memory did not 
deserve the fame which was continually being showered upon it, 
This was an ungenerous and unsporting remark, and besides displayed 


ignorance of the history of fox-hunting, The song has undoubtedly 


JOHN PEEL'S old horn, sketched from the horn itself 


in the late Mrs. Calvert's cottage, Ruthwaite, near 
Caldbeck, May 5th, 1896, 


made John Peel a popular hero of world-wide renown, which, but for 
that song, he never would have been ; on the other hand, if we are to 
regard sport asa medium for producing discipline in our National 
character—second only to military life in its effects—we must do 
homage to those who have lead the way and maintained sport of a 
truc type. Now, with the exception of the late Mr. John Crozier, for 
sixty-five years Master of the Blencathra (entirely a foot pack), who 
had done but little hunting during the last fifteen years of his life, 
John Peel (who was only twenty-two years of age when he gathered 
together a few hounds of his own), and Mr. T. Boothby of the 
Quorn (1698 to 1753) head the list of M.F H's for the length of time 
(55 years) they kept hounds with which to hunt the fox and hare. 
In some respects Peel should be placed before Boothby, though the 
responsibilities of the former were not so great as those of the 
latter in a Midland country, for he was actually his own bhuntsman 
almost up to the day of his death in 1854, 


With the Peels things were not of course carried out in anything 
like the same fashionable way as they are, and were even in their day 
in first-class countries ; sport for all that with them Was as genuine as 
it possibly could be in any other country, or with anyone else at the 
head of affairs. John Peel, therefore, i+ worthy of all the renown the 
song-writer and musical composer have unconsciously been the means 
of obtaining for him. By a mere fluke, it is true, this has come 
about ; still, for all that, Peel did what no other man has done, and 
we must be thankful that in the interests of sport a poct was on the 
spot to make his old friend a National, as well as a local hero. 


JOHN PEEL was born at the commencement of the hunting 
season, Noy. 13th, 1777, at Greenrigg, a hamlet in High Caldbeck 
township, on the outskirts of the Caldbeck Fells, where his father 
was a small landed proprietor. It was said of him by H. H. 
Dixon (**The Druid") that “he seemed to have come into the 
world only to send foxes out of it;” but, as he became the father 
of no less than thirteen children, six sons and seven daughters, and 
did not a little farming in his time, we must not be too hard upon 
him here, 


When twenty years of age John Peel was married to the daughter 
of a neighbouring “ statesman"—the lass was only eighteen, It 
appears that owing to the pair being considered “ower young to 
wed” the banns were forbidden in the church: the blacksmith, 
however, at Gretna Green settled the question. With the young 
hunter's characteristic sharpness an elopement was planned. “On 
the appointed night he mounted his father's sturdiest nag, and rode 
over to Uldale to the residence of the young lady, and planted himself 
and steed, ‘ Binsey,’ underneath her window. Mary was duly on the 
look-out, all in readiness for the flight. ‘The match, though prema- 
ture, was not unsuitable. They were afterwards married according to 
the ceremonies of the Established Church.” By his wife, Peel 
inherited a small property at Ruthwaite near Ireby. From this and his 
ral farm at Caldbeck he derived sufficient capital to enable 
him to maintain a small pack of hounds, averaging about twelve 
couples, for fifty-five years. His was largely a trencher-fed pack; he 
only kept a few hounds in his own kennel, the rest were dispersed 
amongst the neighbouring farmers, and were collected by Peel early 
in the morning of hunting—the mere “blast of his horn" from the 
fell-side would set hounds running to him—an interesting feature of 
part of the day's work, which a local artist once represented ina 
somewhat extraordinary painting. This was reproduced in Baily's 
Magazine from a photograph of the picture. 


Peel's favourite hounds were named *“ Ruby,” “ Ranter,”” 
“Royal” and “Bellman,” whose names appear in the song. A 
strong mutual fecling existed between the master and his pack. As 
for the colour of these hounds we have no very authentic record, I 
have, however, been told by old men in Cumberland that colour was 
no object with Peel, who had a very mixed pack of hounds, black and 
tan, lemon pied, and badger pied. 


As soon as it was possible to hunt after daylight, Peel's hounds 
were out and on to a ‘drag’ almost at once. For ten years he lived 
at Caldbeck itself, hunting from there; but afterwards removed to 
Ruthwaite, where he lived for upwards of forty-five years, and hunted 
up to within a fortnight of his death—he was seventy-seven years of 
age when he died. I have it from the late Mr. Robinson Bell of 
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The Sun Inn, Ireby, (who died aged 75 in 1897) that his father-in-law 
was injured in some way by the pummel of his saddle while returning 
from a hunt, and that this was the indirect cause of his death. 


“John Peel was of a very limited education beyond hunting. 
Business of any shape was utterly neglected, often to cost beyond the 
first loss; indeed, this neglect extended to the paternal duties in his 
family.” 

Mr. Robinson Bell was a regular follower of Mr. John Peel's 
hounds. I once had a long chat with him at 7%e Sun nn, about the 
old days, and consider him to have been about the finest type of 
Cumberland ** statesman” that I have ever seen—very tall and of 
athletic build, as straight as an arrow at seventy-five as he was when 
he ‘followed John Peel both often and far.” 1 could not resist 
making a portrait sketch of him. This appears here along with one 
of old Peel which I did from a photo. The two were reproduced 
together as they should be, for the same couple lasted out the longest 
run ever heard of in the north country—the distance covered, which 
was recorded in a local paper at the time, being sixty miles. It is 
quite probable that hounds may have changed on to the line of a fresh 
fox more than once; history does not relate whether such was the 
case or not. The Coniston fox-hounds, my old friend the Rev. E. M. 
Reynolds, the master, once told me, stuck to the line of a single fox 
for fifty miles or thereabouts ; and, as luck would have it, pulled him 
down in the open within a very short distance of the ‘field,’ so fortu- 
nate had a few of the followers, including the master, been in keeping 
within sight of hounds by travelling from point to point throughout 
that extraordinarily long run. Thus, it is quite possible that Peel's 
hounds, which were from all accounts something of the type of the 
present Border pack, did account for the same fox that they had 
viewed at the commencement of their remarkable run, which also 
ended in a kill in the open, close to Brayton Hall, the residence 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 


For at least the last forty miles of that run—it must have been 
slow hunting during a good part of the time— Robinson Bell was 
mounted on a young horse which he came across ploughing—he had 
tired out his own animal, so seized the Opportunity that presented 


itself. His own horse's girths would not go round the ribs of the 
young one, a bigger horse altogether: there was nothing for it but to 
ride him bare-back; and this he did do, finishing, as I have said 
above, alone with John Peel at the end of Cumberland’s longest run 
recorded in pursuit of the fox. 


Reports that have got abroad concerning Peel’s stud are quite 
erroneous. Some still think he was entirely a foot-huntsman, others 
imagine he kept several good horses always in his stable. John Peel, 
senr. never had but one “hunting-horse” at a time. For many 
years it was an old short-legged, dun-coloured pony that he rode, and 
rode well too, as close up to his hounds as the country would allow. 
“ Young” Jobn certainly had a better class of horse to ride, but he, 
too, rarely had more than one at a time to hunt. He used to breed a 
useful horse and break him in himself. Both father and son were 
good riders in their own way. Sir Wilfrid Lawson told me that 
young Peel was an exceptionally fine horseman, who had good 
hands and a good seat. I saw and sketched in Mrs. Calvert's cottage 
a bit which he once had to use for a “restive” horse, and which had 
a ‘port’ higher than any I had seen before. “© Young” John's build 
was better suited for riding than that of his father—he was not so 
tall, and was slimmer all over. That he was equal in his palmy days 
to any horsemen in the north country, as I have seen stated in a local 
paper, I should very much doubt. He had, however, the gift of being 
able to stick on tight, had the pluck of the devil himself, and could, 
hike his father, with ease remain in the saddle for ten or twelve hours 
ata stretch. Both the Peels had been known to ride their horses 
very often to a stand-still, when they would dismount, tie their horses 
to a tree or a rail, and finish many miles on foot. This fact accounted 
for a rhyme about John Peel :-— 


“ His horse being done, on foot he did g0, 

Resolving Will Heslop good hunting to show.” 
Mrs. Calvert told me her father used his hounds to kill fox, hare and 
mart, and when in pursuit of the latter only he would hunt on foot. 
The mart was pretty common in the Peels’ time around Caldbeck as 
it was in other parts, especially in the lake country. The late Mr. John 
Fleming Green of Grasmere kept together a small pack to hunt the 


mart in his district, the same pack that Sir Robert Farquhar, the 
eldest brother of Lord Farquhar, immortalised locally about twenty 
years ago in a capital song, ‘ The Mart Hunt,” set to music also by 
himself. Sir Robert had often sung it over to me with great spirit 
years ago, both at his own residence and at my old home, Allan Bank, 
under Silver How. 


Part of Peel's country was low-lying, and his hounds had been 
taught to draw a covert in an ordinary way; but as a general rule they 
were laid on to a ‘drag’ and worked up to their fox in that way. 
Foxes leave the fell-side in search of food at night time and return to 
their homes amongst the rocks about dawn, leaving a scent called a 
‘drag’ behind them. 


Both the Peels were good huntsmen and knew the run of a fox, 
and what hounds were doing, as well as any man. Old Peel always 
wore a coat of “ Skiddaw gray ” (a coarse woollen cloth manufactured 
at Caldbeck), a large box-hat, dark-coloured corduroy breeches, and 
a pair of hunting boots without tops reaching high up the leg— 


“No broad-cloth or scarlet adorns him, 
Nor buckskin that rivals the snow ; 

But a plain Skiddaw gray is his raiment— 
He wears it for work not for show.” 


Young John Peel occasionally wore a ‘pink’ coat, which had been 
presented to him by some neighbouring squire. Several patchwork 
cushions are still preserved made out of these coats worn by the 
Peels. Mrs. Calvert was responsible for their make. I happened to 
call one day while she was engaged over the work, and begged a 
patch of the “ cwote seay gray,” a bit of a red waistcoat, and a gilt 
button which I had framed in oak along with a small cabinet photo of 
old Peel and one of his grave-stone. This eccentric and genuine relic 
of so famous a sportsman will be treasured more and more as years 
creep on. Unfortunately it is not now in my possession ; it was sold 
along with some of my pictures at an auction sale about five years ago; 
and though, intrinsically, not worth more than five shillings frame 
and all, it was knocked down for three guineas. All I can say is it 
was well worth it. Just think of the host of pleasant memories such 


an object must always be the means of stirring up in the mind of a’ 


sportsman, and the extensive field of conversation afforded to those 
who have the opportunity of seeing it. The sale created no little 
sensation at the time in several newspapers, 


Comparatively few were the followers of John Peel's hounds, who 
consisted principally of farmers and dalesmen; the latter were now 
and again able to spare a day off work, and so derive the lasting 
benefit of a severe scramble over the fells with an aim in view and 
plenty of excitement and pleasure thrown into the bargain. Very few of 
the gentry in the neighbourhood of Caldbeck during the forties and 
fifties joined in these hunts. Earlier in the century, I am told, most 
of the big families over whose land Peel hunted were represented by 
Some member or other who participated in the good sport of a rough 
kind which John Peel always showed. Some of the ancestors of Sir 
Henry ¢ of Hutton-in-the-Forest, Penrith, and of Scarness, on 
Bassenthwaite, were keen followers of John Peel's hounds. 


Favourite meets were held at Isell, Messenger Mire, Skiddaw, 
Bassenthwaite Park, and Whitefield. The Peels rarely hunted more 
than two. or at the outside, three days a week. Old John Peel was 
very fond of company, and could drink pretty freely after hunting was 
over, but his son-in-law, Robinson Bell, told me he was not the heavy 
drinker some people imagine him to have been owing, perhaps, to 
the old folks of Ireby saying of him, “As for his drinking, by goy, 
be wad drink, wad John Peel, till he couldn't stand, and they wad 
just clap him on t’ pony and away he wad gang as reet as a fiddle. 
Odds barn ! they war hunters i’ them days." Woodcock Graves also 
tells us “he was free with the glass at the heel o’ the hunt.” Com- 
paring father and son with other sportsmen of their day, we might say 
both were comparatively temperate men. 


John Peel's breakfast consisted of oatmeal porridge and milk; he 
would take no lunch and dined carly, perhaps about four or five 
o'clock, off meat and vegetables. “ Early to bed and early to rise” 
was always his motto, Summer and Winter, all through his life. 

It is said that he neglected his business—which in his case 
implied farming—to indulge in fox-hunting. His family was left 
largely to the care of his good wife, but he liked all his sons to know 
everything about sport ; even his son Peter, who at the age of twelve 
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seemed ‘dwarfiish and imperfect,”’ knew all the various ‘calls,’ and he 
would send himself to sleep by hunting his father’s hounds from the 
quest to the view holloa, calling them all by name. The old chap 
downstairs would hear him and exclaim, ‘* D—— it, Peter hes her off, 
noo he'll gae to sleep; ’ and, upon Peter still continuing to hunt in 
the abstract, John Peel would shout out, ‘* Noo, Peter, that’s a double, 
try back. Hark ye! that’s Mopsy running foil—run, Peter, * Dancer’ 
lees (lies)\—flog him—my word, he'll git it noo,” and so on, with 
many a hearty laugh, until the keen old fox-hunter heard no more 
sound above him. 


If Peel did err in the direction of neglecting his family, there is 
this much to be said of him, he in part made up for it by being 
generous- minded to all his neighbours, who, in return, took a kindly 
interest in his family, and “‘never once was his honour questioned in 
his lifetime.” Though his estate eventually became embarrassed, 
‘the right sort in old Cumberland called a meet .... . and 
empowered him to shake off his encumbrances and to die with a 
Hark! Tally-ho !” 


In appearance John Peel was one of the most striking characters 
to look at in the whole of his district. No member of his family that 
we have heard of ever came up to him in this respect. In height he 
stood 6 ft. 1 in., and was most erect. His features were by no means 
coarse, but were well chiselled, though he was heavy about the chin 
and jaws. His lips which were responsible for so many a long and 
loud blast of that curved horn never became distorted, as is the case 
with not a few huntsmen. His eyes were of an intense blue, so both 
Mrs. Richardson and Mrs. Calvert told me, and were not gray, as 
some still will have it; these, set far back in his head, were at all 
times most penetrating. Broad was his forehead and curly his hair, 
which in his later years he allowed to grow in ringlets down his neck. 


We do not learn from Woodcock Graves—practically the only 
good authority who discussed him on paper about the time of his old 
companion’s death—that Peel had a melodious voice, in fact Graves 
tells us ‘‘he’d a girt rough voice and a rough holloa, and wad put his 
tongue int’ cheek on him.” ‘“‘ Young” John, on the contrary, had a 
“‘terble musical voice.” The former, too, had a ferocious temper of 


his own, quick, but not lasting beyond words, which were oftener 
than not forgiven, almost as soon as uttered. We have never heard 
of anything serious coming of his passion; and as he was both 
master and huntsman of a pack we must imagine his temper was 
often sorely put to the test. 


John Peel was buried near some yew trees in the old churchyard 
at Caldbeck, on the banks of the Calder. The grave-stone has an 
appropriate design carved upon it—a hound in the centre on a shield 
by itself below a large urn, with a carved horn and a hunting crop on 
each side. Once upon a time, years after his death, the Cumberland 
hounds ran into their fox close beside the old hunter's grave—an 
incident which gave rise to a good picture being painted and repro- 
duced shortly after the episode took place. 

About the year 1856 Peel’s hounds were sold and found their way 
into three different kennels, those of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, The 
Mellbrake (a pack which hunts around Cockermouth and Ullswater). 
and Mr. J. Croziers’ Blencathra (now reigned over by Mr. Lowther). 
“Young” John Peel presented his favourite hound, “ Briton,” to Mr. 
John Crozier of Threlkeld, and the blood of that little black and tan 
was traced in some of the Blencathra right up to 1880, if not later. 
The country hunted by the Peels in many parts is not nearly as wild 
and precipitous as that over which The Blencathra and the Ullswater 
(“the Patterdale dogs”) still hunt. Mr. John Edward Hasell of 
Dalemain is now master of the latter pack. The Hasells have been 
renowned hunters of fox and stag from time immemorial. One of 
them, “ Squire Blackcap,” in the merry days of the Inglewood Hunt 
(amalgamated with the Old Cumberland in 1827 to form the Cumber- 
land Hounds) was a most distinguished sportsman. Wind and limb 
of fox-hunters were tested in those days, according to tradition, by 
each candidate for the Hunt being compelled to stand upon a table 
and sing a song after he had partaken of his heavy dinner, and more 
than his needful share of wine—such were the eccentricities of that 
Hunt. 


JOHN Woopcock GRAVES. 


Wherever British fox-hunters have penetrated in this world, the 
song “ D'ye ken John Peel ?” has gone with them, and this no doubt 
owing to its peculiarly happy swing of melody and lilt. The song is 
the popular regimental marching song of the Border Regiment, and 
is included in several of our University and great public school song- 
books, As I have insinuated above, the name, John Woodcock 
Graves, should be as well known as that of John Peel himself, for he 
it was—the son of a plumber at Wigton in Cumberland—who was the 
means of converting the yeoman farmer and huntsman into a National 
character. Long before Mr. William Metcalfe arranged the old 
air in a musicianly form Graves and his friends, as I have above 
implied, were chanting it in the wilds of Australia and Tasmania, 
Mr. Metcalfe himself is entitled to a vast amount of praise: but for 
him “D'ye ken John Peel?” would in all probability never have 
been so widely sung as it is now. 


John Woodcock Graves was born on February 9th, 1795, 
eighteen and a half years after the hero of his song came into the 
world. He was christened in the same mantle as was Count Henry 
Jerome de Salis. His father died when he was only seven years old, and 
as Graves wrote himself in a short auto-biography, he did not witness 
the funeral because he happened to be playing marbles with his 
cousins! Graves had next to no schooling, though he learnt to write 
well, even to beating his master in that particular art. Apprenticed 
to an uncle, a house, sign and coach painter, he appeared to have 
done little else fora time but follow the hounds of Joseph Steele, Esq. 
A Mr. Falder, an intimate friend of John Dalton of Atomic Theory 
fame, scems to have inspired Graves with a love of art and other 
things besides. Miss Jane Atkinson of Rosley became his wife, 
but died a year after they were married. Five Years afterwards 
Graves was once more wedded, this time toa Miss Porthouse whom he 
had known from childhood. Eight children were the result of this 
union, but in a footnote to his auto-biography Graves remarked : 
“This marriage was the fatal se// of my life-prosperity, happiness and 
peace. She died in 1858. God be thanked for his mercy!" 
Probably faults lay on both sides, for Canon Rawnsley has written of 
him that he was “fiery tempered, with a restless spirit whom death 


alone could tame, so wayward, strong-willed and obstinate, and 
careless of natural comforts, and so regardless of home-ties.” 


It was one evening about the year 1832, that John Peel and 
Graves were “seated in a snug parlour at Caldbeck among 
the Cumbrian mountains. We were then both in the hey-day of 
manhood, and hunters of the older fashion ; meeting the night before 
to arrange carth stoppings, and in the morning to take the best part 
of the hunt— the drag over the mountains in the mist—while fashion- 
able hunters still lay in the blankets.” Here then, on that very night, 
Graves seized pen and ink, which lay on the table ready for jotting 
down hunting appointments, and on the spur of the moment wrote 
out some words to avery old rant, Bonnie Annie, which he heard 
being hummed upstairs over the cradle of his eldest boy, afterwards a 
leading barrister in Hobart town. John Peel was much affected when 
his intimate friend sung the words over to him—Graves was then in 
his thirty-seventh year—and even shed tears when he pictured the 
song being sung in the distant future when both were “ run to earth.” 


In 1 Graves with his wife and family (four children) and 
£10, left England for Tasmania, where he lived and died in August, 
1877, aged ninety-two. It appeared he had been connected with 
some Woollen Mills at Caldbeck, and had been cheated and robbed. 
This ended in blows and a law-court. His restless existence of over 
fifty years in the colonies is referred to in poetical language by Canon 
Rawnsley, in Baily’s Magazine, of March, 1897. 


Graves was a great sportsman, and was never happy without a 
few hounds playing about him for auld lang syne. It was Hobart 
town where he chiefly resided, finding first onc employment and then 
another. For inveighing in the press against the cruelties practised 
on the convicts there, no great warmth of fecling was displayed 
towards him. He happened to quarrel with the authorities, right 
and left, and eventually was carried off by government officials for a 
madman to a lunatic asylum, from which he shortly escaped—his love 
of the chase, fondness for art, and swiftness of foot, saved him. We 
are told that he got in tow with a visiting justice, who was a keen 
hunter, and begged to be allowed the use of brushes and paint so that 
he might paint a large sporting picture of a Kangaroo Hunt on a yard 


Aye 


wall, with that particular justice taking a foremost place. The picture 
was started and was going to be a success, but of course Graves 
found it necessary to paint in a sky, for which a ladder was required. 
“In a twinkle the painfer hopped the wall,” and was gone for ever, 
leaving the Kangaroo Hunt asa legacy to the asylum. 

Graves never settled down to any work; his family became 
scattered, and were taken up by first one kind friend and then another 
“The gentle mother” died long before her forgetful and wayward 
husband was laid to rest. 


WILLIAM METCALFE. 

In December, 1896, Mr. William Metcalfe, of 33, Chiswick Street, 
Carlisle, a musican of note, and composer of several other good 
hunting songs, including “John Crozier’s Tally-ho!” (words by 
John Richardson) and “The Fox Hunt,” wrote me a long letter 
regarding his connection with the song ‘D’ye ken John Peel?” 
The letter should prove to be of so much interest to many of my 
readers that I am taking the liberty of quoting from it here. Mr. 
Metcalfe's own words ought to settle a vexed question. 


-...Tset “John Peel” to music in its present form in 1869. 
The tune in common use up to that time I have now written out and 
enclose, so that the extension and alteration which I then made 
may be clear to you. 

I went up to London the same year and sung the song at the 
dinner of the Cumberland Benevolent Institution, when it created 
quite a furore, and before leaving the room on that occasion, I received 
orders from the different guests for nearly a hundred copies. 

Messrs. , of- ,» soon after brought out an addition of 
the song to the old tune, as far as I remember, arranged by. 
As the copyright of the words were the property of Mr. George Coward 
(“Sidney Gilpin”) a bookseller in Carlisle, and lately deceased, Mr. 
Coward compelled Messrs. to deliver up all copies of the song 
as well as the plates, and they were at once destroyed. Messrs. 
then made overtures to me for the purchase of my version of the 
music, and on my declining to close with them they got a Mr. 


to write fresh words, and brought out a new edition, with a modi- 
fication of the music; but we took no further action, Mr. Coward, 
because the words did not effect his copyright, and I, because 
I was remiss and was satisfied with the sale of my own setting, 
which setting has ever since been recognised as the authentic form 
of the song. 

I may add that I sent a few complimentary copies to Mr. John 
Woodcock Graves, the author of the words, who had settled in 
Tasmania; and I now enclose for your perusal his very interesting 
letter of acknowledgement, which letter I need hardly say I have 
always since laid great store by... . . io 


THE SONG. 


There is no question about this fact, that ifa hero and a certain 
locality are worth handing down at all to posterity in a song, they 
might as well be handed down accurately. Very much correspondence 
in the papers of late years has arisen over “D'ye ken John Peel ?” 
and what really is the true version of it, both as regards words and 
music. It is not fair that John Peel’s story should be told according 
to the fancy. John Peel was no myth, he breathed, hunted, and had 
a soul. His descendants—and there must be a good many of them by 
now, seeing he had thirteen children—cannot but be amused at the 
idea of their sporting old ancestor being represented as anything but 
what he actually was, namely, a gray-coated and no/ a red-coated 
man, or as one who lived at ‘*Troutbeck” instead of Caldbeck. A 
huntsman ina ‘“ ewote seay gray” suggests sport of a very different 
kind to that indulged in by one with a “coat so gay” (meaning of 
course a * pink’ coat). 

In January, 1902, in several issues of Zhe Sporting Times there 
may be found an interesting controversy concerning John Peel and 
the song, where the matter was pretty well thrashed out before its 
readers. 

The first time I sung this stirring song ‘in public” was in my 
large dormitory at Uppingham in 1882, in company with two old 
school ‘chums,’ under pain of ‘ soap and water’ in the event of its 


not being sung. ‘ D'ye ken John Pel?" was a great favourite at 
Uppingham, and not a boy in the whole school in those days had the 
ghost of a notion who John Peel was, and where he really lived. One 
of these friends, “ Dick” Maurice, an ex-Adjutant of the Royal 
Berkshire, got his D S.O. in South Africa; while the other, odd to 
relate, was named John Peel; he went to Eton afterwards, having 
gained a King’s Scholarship there ; later he was known as the most 
useful light-weight jockey in the service—he had become an Artillery- 
man—and he (Captain E. J. R. Peel) is one of the Cheshire Peels. 

The cover of my version of the song had a red-coated huntsman 
on it in the act of jumping such a fence as probably “ie John Peel 
never even saw in his whole life. If I remember right the chorus ran 
as follows :-— 


“ Right fearless he rode like a brave man and true, 

With the hounds on ahead and the fox full in view, 

While the green valleys rang with his loud whoop halloo 

And the blast of his horn in the morning.” 

Personally, I have no objection to this verse. It is quite suggestive 
of Peel and parts of his country, and it has the additional advantage 
of giving a man who can do it well, an opportunity of yelling out at 
the top of his voice a loud ** whoop,” thus rendering the song doubly 
attractive to all sportsmen. I think one James Smith was responsible 
for those words, and of these lines too :— 


“Oh, blythe was his heart when the death drew nigh, 
And cheery the glance of his bright blue eye, 
As he bore off the brush and waved it on high, 
With his horn sounding shrill in the morning "— 


which are interesting as they describe Peel's character down to the 
ground. But nothing can beat the original version, written in the first 
place in the Cumberland dialect, which was changed in after years by 
the same author into more understandable English for Coward's 
Cumberland ballads. The following are the recognised words of the 
song* as written by John Woodcock Graves :— 


* John Woodcock Graves’ original version of “ D'ye ken John Peel," set to 
music by W. Metcalfe, was dedicated by the latter to the Earl of Lonsdale, Lord- 
Lieutenant of the County. 


“D'ye ken John Peel with his coat so gray ? 
D'ye ken John Peel at the break of day 2 
D'ye ken John Peel when he's far, far away, 
With his hounds and his horn in the morning ? 
Chorus, 
"Twas the sound of his horn brought me from my bed, 
And the cry of his hounds has me oft-times led, 
For Peel's view holloa would waken the dead, 
Or the fox from his lair in the morning. 


D'ye ken that bitch whose voice is death ? 
D'ye ken her sons of peerless faith 7 
D'ye ken that a fox with his last breath 
Curs'd them all as he died in the morning ? 
Yes, I ken John Peel and auld Ruby too, 
Ranter and Royal and Bellman so true ; 
From the drag to the chase, from the chase to the view, 
From the view to the death in the morning. 
And I've followed John Peel both often and far, 
O'er the rasper fence and the gate and the bar, 
From Low Dentonholme up to Scratchmere Scar, 
When we vied for the brush in the morning. 
Then here's to John Peel with my heart and soul, 
Come fill, fill to him a brimming bowl ; 
For we'll follow John Peel thro! fair and thro’ foul 
While we're wak'd by his horn in the morning.” 


Woodcock Graves added several verses to this song in after years— 
here are two of them :— 


“ Our best of nags went stride for stride, 
With cars shot forth and nostrils wide ; 
Nor fagged before ‘ ware dead !’ we cried, 

As we grappled for the brush in the morning. 
Yes, I kenn’d John Peel, with his coat so gray, 
He lived at Caldbeck once on a day ; 

But now he’s gone, and he's far, far away ; 
We shall ne'er hear his horn in the morning. 
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Lines dedicated to JOHN CARR (aged 92) of Ruswarp, near 
Whitby. formerly huntsman to the extinct Eskdale Foxhounds 
in N.E. Yorkshire :— 


Once huntsman, good and true in kennel and in field, 
He’s huntsman still in spirit, though his flesh doth yield : 
Day oer for feeding hounds, or cheering as they fly; 

Yet mem'ry green recalls the old pack’s merry cry. 

Away from kennel, horn and hound, alone he lives 

With spouse, well nigh as aged as himself, who gives 
The old man comfort in his fast declining years, 

Until the blast of louder heavenly horn he hears. 


G.AF. 
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Portions of a medieval frieze painted round the chancel of Easby Abbey Church, 
Richmond, Yorkshire, sketched by me just as they appear in an imperfect 
state of preservation on the walls of that old church 


REMEMGER MAN AS You PASSRY 
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How quaint is the above old design; how ugly and undeveloped 
is the good Angel; how true the lines underneath. I 


sketched this in Dinsdale Churchyard on the banks of the 
Tees. 


In the Spring of 1902, by a strange 
coincidence, on two consecutive days 
I found myself sketching ‘“ Blue-coat”” 
school boys—one day down at Clifton 
amongst the capped “ Blue-coats” of 
Bristol, and at Christs’ Hospital in 
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London the next day, surrounded by BASES 


boys of that interesting old School. 
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1.—OLD RICHMOND RACE COURSE, Yorksuire. 
2—AT A NORTH COUNTRY HORSE FAIR. 


3.—IN SUNNY KENT. 


Reproduced from the 
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Here are a few examples of 


ECCENTRIC FISH, 
such as we do not see every day in the 
fishmongers’ shops—don’t they just lend 
themselves to design !—I could spend weeks 
sketching monsters of this kind. A word 
about the fierce-looking ‘gentleman’ at the 
bottom of the page might be interesting 
to those who are ignorant of the Gurnard 
tribe. Sapphirine Gurnard (7rig/a hirundo) is 
his name. He is common in some parts of 
the British Isles, on the west coasts of Ireland 
and Scotland. Gurnards are gregarious and 
most voracious, living at the bottom of the 
sea on lobsters and crabs, but come to the 


surface occasionally, and can live a long time 


out of the water, using their large pectoral fins 
as wings. The gurnard, whose head I 


sketched, was about two feet in length. His 
Sovatina ANGELoRUM, : F ; 2 
intensely hideous physiognomy has justly pro- 

or Ange. half shark i 5 5 Y 


asa half’ekate, cured for him the nick-name of * sea-devil.” I have netted them myself from a fishing smack off the coast of Arran. Beautiful as 


he is in the eyes of a colorist, he is the very terror of fishermen who happen to lay hands on him. “ His huge bony head armed at 
all points with an array of barbs and thorns . . . . and his tremendous dorsal fin, a natural chevaux de frise for the incautious 


fisherman,” suggest a warrior in mail-armour ready for the fray. The surface of his head is roughened like a coarse file owing to a 
*striation of minute knobs running in various 


fantastic lines and curves all over his head.” 
What a grand charge this particular head would 
make for the coat of arms of a man who had 


made a fortune out of fish—several have done 
so—and wished to create armorial bearings 
for his descendants. 


CIRCUS SKETCHES 


HE story of this pen and ink drawing 


thing suitable for their Christmas Bazaar of 1903. 


by the chimney, and 
coming suddenly upon 
Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain fast asleep in an 


arm-chair, Protection 


bill in hand Where 
was I to lay the 
scenc That was the 
question left for me 
to solve I at once 


old- 


world and picturesque 


thought of the 
smoking - room lately 
de 
by Messrs 


signed and executed 
Haward 
for Messrs. D. Fox 
and Sons. There at 
94, Northgate, Dar- 
lington, I found ample 
material upon which 
to work ; and assisted 
by several A 1 cups of 
coflee and a good 
cigar, made the studies 


The 


figures aré of course 


for this picture. 
imaginary, though I 
had the use of a local 
model for the dis- 
tinguished orchid and 
eye-glass Protectionist, 
with whom, I am in- 
clined to believe, the 


majority of us fully 


sympathise 


is simple enough 


I had 
The subject 


been specially asked by Messrs. Jaques and Jaques, Ltd., of Darlington to design some- 


was suggested by themselves—Santa Claus, laden with toys, entering an old establishment 
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AT ALLAN BANK, GRASMERE, THE RESIDENCE OF THE ARTISTS FATHER 


Portrait of Mrs John Darby on “Romeo” (a 17:1 hands 
hunter, formerly the property of Mrs Romer Williams). 


Reproduced from the large auto - lithograph by 


> A. Fothergill, 1904. 


PENRITH NOTES 
AND SKETCHES, 


BY GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL, M.B. 
URING 


G May, 1904, I had oceasion to visit Penrith with a view to 

executing a portrait of a well-known local hunter (several times a 
winner over a country) and her owner, Mr Fred Armstrong. Before 
recording the following notes I referred to an old diary, kept by me 
during a riding tour on horseback with my father from Windermere to 
Ayr in Scotland—this was in April 1885, when I was a boy of sixteen, 
just returned from Uppingham School for my Easter holidays. The 
animal my father rode (a three-parts thoroughbred black mare, “Smut” 
by name) was purchased from a dealer called Armstrong, in Kendal, 
over twenty years ago, and she died in harness only last year, close 
beside her stable at Allan Bank, Grasmere, after a working career of 
twenty-five years) Her history in brief was recorded in the Westmor- 
fand Gasette (281) March 1903). I rode a bay horse bought from Mr 
J. Rigg of Windermere. 


B 


As very few boys in my early days were wont to take the trouble to 
keep a diary, I believe the inclusion of some of my boyish impressions 
of the district, penned at the time—twenly years ago—will not be out 
of place here :— 


“* Thurs, 16th Apr, 1885.—My father and 1 started from Windermere at 5.45 p.m, 
on two of our horses. Our first day's journcy was not a long one on account of there 
not being more than two bours' daylight. We reached the Ullswater Hotel at the 
head of the Lake at 7.45 p.m., having travelled fifteen miles, passing on our right, 
through the valley of Troutbeck, the following mountains, the Yoke, Hill Bell, 
Froswick, and High Street, forming a range which separates Kentmere from Trout- 
heck. After catching a glimpse of Windermere on our left in the valley, we found 
ourselves riding past the highest situated Inn in England, on the summit of Kirkstone 
Pass, with a very steep incline both sides, into Patterdale on the north and Troutbeck 
on the south: We soon reached Brothers? Water, a small wild lake well sheltered 
from the northern blasts, and famous for its fishing. The road down Kirkstone is 
very sleep, so much’ so that we found it more comfortable both for ourselves and our 
steeds to dismount and walk on foot for nearly two miles. Afier riding through 
Patterdale, where more than forty years ago my father rode on his Shetland pony, 
accompanied by his father from Lowbridge, near Kendal, for a few days’ fishing, we 
reached the hotel, close to the lake of Ullswater, about a mile from the head of it. 
We saw our horses put up comfortably for the night—what one always ought to do, 
as well as seeing that they have plenty of corn and hay and a couple of sheets each 
for their backs—and had our dinner-tea, and retired to very comfortable rooms for 
the night, 


“Fri, 17th Apr. 1885.—1 was out at §-30a.m. sketching. It wasa most beautiful 
morning, the mist rising in the valley round the head of the lake. We breakfasted 
al eight o'clock, and started off almost immediately afterwards for Carlisle, our next 
stage. Ullswater could not have looked more lovely, everything beginning to shoot 
out, and a magnificent reflection of the mountains in the water. We rode through 
Gowlarrow Park, the property of Mr Howard, who owns a large herd of red deer, 
whieh accounted for very high wire fencing on the side of the road nearest the lake— 
the deer had been known to # the lake in former days and get away. Having 
ridden the whole length of Ullswater, amidst a perfect landscape, and passed through 
Dale-Main, secing from there a beautiful view of Helvellyn capped with snow, we 
left the side of the lake for Penrith. At Penrith we baited the horses and lunched at 
The George. Penrith is a dirty town, (Twenty years ago the epithet ‘dirty’ for 
Penrith was quite an appropriate one; Wut of Jate years the ancient and highly 
interesting old town has ‘looked to its laurels ’—it by no means, when compared 
with moxt places of its size, can be called ‘a dirty town’ now, The growing popu- 
larity of Ullswater for tourists has brought a great deal more money into the town, so 
that the Council is better able to keep the streets as they should be kept; while 
restoration of its old buildings is visilte in every quarter. Penrith,as a residential town, 
is also increasing in size.] We resumed our journey afer walking up to the top of a 
hill above the town to the Beacon (the Property of the Earl of Lonsdale, erected in 
1719), a very stiff sandstone tower of no beauty, but from which a splendid view 
may be obtained of all the Helvellyn range. The road between Penrith and Carlisle, a 
very uninteresting one, is mostly straight and rather hilly. We passed close to Garlands 
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rait of Mrs John Darby on “Romeo” (a 1771 hands 
hunter, formerly the property of Mrs Romer Williams). 
5 wivced from the large auto - lithograph by 
Ceoge A. Fothergill, 1904. 
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PENRITH NOTES 
AND SKETCHES. 


BY GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL, M.B. 


JDMLSXe May, 1904, I had occasion to visit Penrith with a view to 
executing a portrait of a well-known local hunter (several times a 
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winner over a country) and her owner, Mr Fred Armstrong. Before 
recording the following notes I referred to an old diary, kept by me 
during a riding tour on horseback with my father from Windermere to 
Ayr in Scotland—this was in April 1885, when I was a boy of sixteen, 
just returned from Uppingham School for my Easter holidays. The 
animal my father rode (a three-parts thoroughbred black mare, “Smut” 
by name) was purchased from a dealer called Armstrong, in Kendal, 
over twenty years ago, and she died in harness only last year, close 
beside her stable at Allan Bank, Grasmere, after a working career of 
twenty-five years). Her history in brief was recorded in the Westmor- 
and Gazette (28th March 1903). I rode a bay horse bought from Mr 
J. Rigg of Windermere. 


As very few boys in my early days were wont to take the trouble to 
keep a diary, I believe the inclusion of some of my boyish impressions 
of the district, penned at the time—twenty years ago—will not be out 
of place here : 


‘* Thurs, 16th Apr. 1885§.—My father and I started from Windermere at 5.45 p.m. 
on two of our horses. Our first day's journey was n 


long one on account of there 
not being more than two hours’ daylight. We reached the Ullswater Hotel at the 
head of the Lake at 7.45 p.m., haying travelled fifteen miles, passing on our right, 
through the valley of Troutbeck, the following mountains, the Yoke, Hill Bell, 
Froswick, and High Street, forming a range which separates Kentmere from Trout. 
beck. After catching a glimpse of Windermere on our left in the valley, we found 
ourselves riding past the highest situated Inn in England, on the summit of Kirkstone 
Pass, with a very 


cep incline both sides, into Patterdale on the north and Troutbeck 
on the south: We soon reached Brothers’ Water, a small wild lake well sheltered 
from the northern blasts, and famous for its fishing. The road down Kirkstone is 
very steep, so much'so that we found it more comfortable both for ourselves and our 
steeds to dismount and walk on foot for nearly two miles. After riding through 
Patterdale, where more than forty years ago my father rode on his Shetland pony, 
accompanied by his father from Lowbridge, near Kendal, for a few days! fi hing, we 
reached the hotel, close to the lake of Ullswater, about a mile from the head of it. 
We saw our horses put up comfortably for the night—what one always ought to do, 
as well as sceing that they have plenty of corn and hay and a couple of sheets each 
for their backs—and had our dinner-tea, and retired to very comfortable rooms for 
the night. 


“ Fri. 17th Apr, 188§.—T was out at §.30a.m. sketching. It was a most beautiful 
morning, the mist rising in the valley round the head of the lake. We breakfasted 
at eight o'clock, and started off almost immediately afterwards for Carlisle, our next 
stage. Ullswater could not have looked more lovely, everything beginning to shoot 
out, and a magnificent reflection of the mountains in the water. We rode through 
Gowbarrow Park, the property of Mr Howard, who owns a large herd of red de 
which accounted for very high wire fencing on the side of the road nearest the lake 
the deer had been known to swim the lake in former days and get away. Having 
ridden the whole length of Ullswater, amidst a perfect landscape, and passed through 
Dale-Main, secing from there a beautifal view of Helvellyn capped with snow, we 
left the side of the lake for Penrith. At Penrith we baited the horses and lunched at 
The George. Vensith is a dirty town. [Twenty years ago the epithet ‘dirty’ for 
Penrith was quite an appropriate one; bat of late years the ancient and highly 
interesting old town has ‘looked to its Jaurels’—it by no means, when compared 

th most places of its size, can be called ‘a dirty town’ now, The growing popu- 
larity of Ullswater for tourists has brought a great deal more money into the town, so 
that the Council is better able to keep the streets as they should be kept; while 
restoration of its old buildings is visible in every quarter. Penrith, as a residential town, 
is also increasing in size.) We resumed our journey after walking up (o the top of a 
hill above the town to the Beacon (the property of the Earl of Lonsdale, erected in 
1719), a very stiff sandstone tower of no beauty, but from which a splendid view 
may be obtained of all the Helvellyn range. The road between Penrith and Carlisle, a 
very uninteresting one, is mostly straight and rather hilly. We passed close to Garlands 
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Lunatic Asylum, and after covering thirty-four miles reached the County Hotel, 
putting our horses up at the Crown and Mitre stables. The County Hotel is an 
excellent house to stay at. [One of the best and largest collections of framed Vanity 
Fair cartoons is to be seen at this hotel.]” 

During that tour of about 220 miles we averaged about thirty-three 
miles a day, and on one day rode fifty-two miles. Comparing this mode 
of trayelling—when one can always ride for miles, if required, off the 
beaten track and across country—I should say that motoring was not 
to be compared with it. I am also certain that the average motorist, 
who, as a rule, is fairly well off, and who could, if he would, ride a 
country instead of drive it, might do himself a great deal more good 
both bodily and mentally if he occasionally indulged in a tour on horse 
back —it is quite possible to travel this way at a guinea per day, horse’s 
keep and put-up included. I am perfectly certain that he would gain 
a better all round know- 
ledge of the country and 
peasant life, and would be 


far more independent into 
the bargain. 

Tuming now to my 
recent visit of five days to 
Penrith I may say that 
owing to fine weather, and 
an exceeding amount of 
hospitality shown me by 
my acquaintance there, I 
not only spent a profitable 
time, but had as many op- 
portunities of enjoying life 
to the full as I have ever 
had during a visit of the 
same length of time in any 
other part of the United 
Kingdom. Besides doing 
my two portraits I found 
time in leisure hours to 
wander through the old 
streets and courtyards of 
Penrith, and as far as 
Eamont Village, sketching 
everything that especially 


took my fancy from an antiquarian standpoint. In that short time 
of four days—one whole day was occupied in riding through Lowther 
Park with my friend Mr Rimington—TI made no less than sixteen 
useful sketches which appear with these notes; but I was up at six 
o'clock every morning. My main reason for making these was to 
bring before those people who visit Penrith a few eccentric objects that 
hitherto have not been illustrated in the stereotyped guide books. Two 
or three of these haye been photographed previously, and appear in 
sundry antiquarian pamphlets, but these fresh and accurate line draw- 
ings have an advantage, in my opinion, over an ordinary photograph 
reproduced by a halftone process of a leaden nature. Then, again, 
I have, in my usual way, left untouched the more important features 
of Penrith, as these, such as the Castle and Church of St Andrew, the 
Giant's Grave, and so forth, appear illustrated in so many books and 
photos obtainable at all the Lake country stationers’ shoy I have 
here added to my large collection of sketches of “ Signs and Signboards ” 
throughout the North country; several of them are historically most 
interesting, while two of them are sufficiently humorous to be well 
worthy of handing down to future generations of Westmorland and 
Cumberland folk. I trust the day will never come when the proprietors 
of country inns cease to keep up these old signs before a travelling 
public that takes so much delight in them. By the sight of the two 
painted signboards at Eamont Bridge, “ Welcome here in Cumberland,” 
or “Welcome into Cumberland,” one is immediately reminded of an 
interesting page in history of how Cumberland at one time belonged 
to Scotland. The 
amusing. 

Vhere is one person at least in Penrith who has done much to keep 


gnboards are therefore both instructive as well as 


alive an interest in the historical and antiquarian aspect of the town — 
I refer to Mr George Watson, an architect and member of various 
antiquarian societies. ‘The old sexton, “Dan” Chester, for forty years 
connected with the Parish Church, showed me a number of pamphlets 
written by him for various societies. Mr Watson is, I believe, a native 
of Keswick. Another antiquarian who did so much for Penrith was 
the late Dr Michael Waistell Taylor, a Scotchman, who was for forty 
years a resident physician in that town, and wrote, besides other works, 
“The Old Manorial Halls of Westmorland and Cumberland” (Ats 
Wilson, Kendal, 1892), 

My bedroom window at Zhe Crown looked on to the handsome 
old tower of St Andrew’s Church; but, disappointed was I in the 
extreme when I saw the rest of the structure next morning—the great 
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The above “T.E.L.” stands for Thomas and Elizabeth Langhorn. 
T. Langhorn represented an ancient citizen family of Penrith. This 
stone had doubtless been moved into the position it now occupies 
from somewhere in the front of the same premises. The tailor’s 
* were a symbol of the business to which he belonged. The 
other figure, of an Arabic appearance, probably indicates that he was 
a member of a certain guild—it is certainly a “merchant's mark” 
of some sort. 


Sir Christopher Wren was responsible for that hideous Wesleyan type 
of building, now known as the body of Penrith Parish Church, when 
he rebuilt it in 1721. The tower dates back to the 11th century. 
One nice feature —the only one perhaps —of Wren’s work is the 
enormous sun-dial over the south door, I do not agree with the local 
antiquarians that the stonework of this dial was transferred from the 
original building; in my opinion Wren was responsible for it 7% fofo. 
If I had had the time I should have liked to have brought away a sketch 
with me of the ancient oaken chest to be seen just inside the south door. 
This, from its appearance, must have been constructed in the later 
years of the 13th century; the oak probably came out of Inglewood 
Forest. Originally it possessed two keys, one kept by the parson and 
the other by the churchwarden, so that unless the two parties came 
together the chest could not be opened. For about a hundred years 
or more it has been divided into two compartments, each secured by 
two padlocks. The wood is white with age. Besides the Celtic Giant’s 
Grave in the churchyard, one’s attention is struck by an ancient Runice 
cross with two circular holes, which tells the tale of how “'Tipplers” 
and those committed of other misdemeanours were held up to shame 
before a Sunday congregation, even up to the year 1722, when a female 
(the last to share that fate) died from the effects, so it was supposed, 
of being thus disgraced. 
I found out an epitaph there of an eccentric character :— 


“James Swinburn, died JanY 1804, aged 69 
Billeted here by Death 
And here, we must remain ; 
Till, the Trumpet sounds : 
Then wele Rise and March again.” 


James Swinburn, I found, belonged to an old yeoman family. The 
engraver’s punctuation is odd! and he is Cumberland when he writes 
“wele” for “we will.” 

It is never safe to believe all one hears at a public-house; the 
landlord himself is, oftener than not, entirely ignorant of many points 
connected with the history of the place in which he dwells. I was told 
that the coat-of-arms over the side entrance (the original entrance) to 
Dockray Hall, THE Gioucesrer Arms INN, was that of the Duke of 
Gloucester’s first wife, and that the charges were meant for three lions, 
whereas these are in reality greyhounds with collars on, and Whelpdale 
is the family represented by those arms. Parts of this old inn—and 
Dockray Hall has been an inn for over one hundred years (the family of 
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Mitchell, including the 
wife of Mr Sisson,* the 


’ late landlord, having 
been represented there 
for at least that period) 

date back to 1580, 
and what was built then 
bud tee => S was probably erected on 


the foundations of a 
Itis 


raver = Pm tt 


much older house. 
believed that the Duke 
of oucester, afterwards 
Richard IIL, kept up 


Dockray as a_ private 


residence during the 
time he was in the habit 
Penrith 
ound 


of frequentir 


Castle: an unde: 


passage, long since 


closed, formerly existed, 


— yey 


Toes tte we are told, between the 
castle and the hall. I 


parlour” (20 feet square) 
a profusion of dark oak panelling, smoothed down with the adze—no 
modern plane about that old wainscot—lining the thick walls. On the 
right as you enter, above your head, are three richly carved panels, two 
of which include centrally the head and shoulders of a man, each being 
surrounded by open-mouthed dragons of a most grotesque character. 
The property belongs to the Carleton-Cowpers. 
Tne Two Lions Inn, with a bowling green at the back of it, 


second to none in the north, is also called Gerard Lowther's House. 
Gerard Lowther was a brother of the Sir Richard Lowther who, in 
1568, had the care of Mary Queen of Scots after the flight from Lang 
side. He built it in 1585. The chief features of this interesting old 
manor house are its thick walls, its massive oaken front door studded 
all over with nails; the kitchen with its open fireplace and buttery 


* Mr Sisson’s son was one of a good many yeomen and regulars who represented 
Penrith at the front in the recent Boer War. Young Sisson was formerly in the Scots 
Greys, but afterwards entered the Horse Guards and was valet to the late Honble. 
“Reggie” Ward (Lord Dudley's brother), and was present at the bedside of his 
dying master, who was deeply attached to him. 
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hatch, through which the dishes were passed into the hall ; and the geo. 
metrically designed plaster ceiling in the dining-hall. ‘This ceiling con 
tains coats-of-arms blocked out, but reversed owing o the ignorance of the 
block-cutter, who tooled the moulds and copied the shields before him 
exactly as they were instead of reversing the order of things. These 
represent the families of Lowther, Featherstonchaugh, Clifford, Middle 
ton, Dudley, Richmond, Wyburgh, Goodyer, and Carleton. 

In no town of its size in E 


gland that I know of do there exist so 
many inscribed door lintels as in Penrith, while the same applies to 
Eamont amongst villages. I have sketched six good examples, but 


there are as many more that might have appeared here as well. 
THe two CHier Horets—and real good old-fashioned ones they 


are, too—The George, owned and kept by Mr Fred, Armstrong, a 
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“ EMMA,’ winner of the Cumberland Point-to-point 
light-weights), 1904, the property of Mr Fred 
Armstrong. Reproduced from the large auto- 
lithograph by George A. Fothergill, 


brother of the well-known trainer of that name, of Eamont, close at 
hand, and The Crown, in the hands of the brothers Siddle, are both 
old posting-houses, with all the modern improvements in the way of 
sanitation and so forth. At each hotel the cooking is as good as can 
be wished for in the provinces, while a four-in-hand drag coach leaves 
both houses during the season twice a day for Ullswater. Penrith is 
becoming more and more like Windermere and Ambleside in that 
respect. The proprictors of these two hotels are sportsmen down to 
the ground. Mr Fred. Armstrong at the present time owns a mare, 
“Emma” (bought from Mr W. Heslop of Westside, Staindrop, and for 
a time belonged to Mr Henderson, Northumberland), which, besides 
winning several steeplechases at Carlisle and elsewhere, is a show 
winner, a first-rate hunter, a good hack, and will go in harness; she 
has also just won the Cumberland Point-to-point (light-weights), in 
good company. On Mr Armstrong's table one may always be sure of 
finding good butter, eggs, cream, and milk, for he also farms 200 acres 
of land in the district, 

At The Crown the younger Mr Siddle is known as a good four-in- 
hand “whip,” and is passionately fond of hunting, as was the elder 
brother before his health gave way. ‘The latter has won several races 
on his own horses, and was a fine horseman with good hands. 

At both Zhe George and The Crown one naturally looks for a col- 
lection of sporting prints, and one is in no way disappointed. Mr 
Armstrong can boast of a valuable set of coloured crayon originals, by 
Rossi Ashton, in one of his smoking-rooms, about which he has a story 
to tell. “A Flower Girl” and “I'm a Gentleman,” as single studies, 
are masterpieces in line drawing, which Phil May had never eclipsed, 
Prints of some of Basil Nightingale’s best work are represented in both 
hotels, so are the Vanity Fair cartoons. In the billiard-room also at 
The George is a large photograph of the Earl of Lonsdale, the best 
impression of that good sportsman and excellent horseman that I have 
yet seen, He is sitting on a white horse of a rare stamp. 

Prince Cuarvie’s RESTAURANT, next door to Zhe George, is-~well 
worthy of a visit. Here one may see a staircase with a balustrade 
superior to any in Penrith. Prince Charlie took refuge in this old 
house after the battle of Clifton Moor. he attics are remarkable for 
their wealth of old oak beams. 

Let it never be forgotten that the mothers both of William Words- 
worth and his wife, Mary Hutchinson, were natives of Penrith. The 
poet’s mother was a Cookson, whose father, William Cookson, was a 
mercer of that town, and ‘wore a girt corporaation, sic as was common 


in those daays, but is quite gone out of fashion noo,” which is all we 
know by tradition of that none the less interesting person, Mary 
Hutchinson's father was a tobacconist, who married the daughter of an 
attorney-at-law, one John Monkhouse. Canon Rawnsley tells us some- 
thing about these people in his invaluable “ Literary Associations of 
the English Lakes,” a couple of small volumes that must for ever be 
the delight of intelligent lovers of Cumberland and Westmorland. 

Penrith and district has of late years added another hero to its list 
of celebrated people. ‘The great African “scout,” Brigadier-General 
Mike Rimington, was born at Tyneside, Penrith, Having made his 
acquaintance several years ago, before the Boer War, at Hurlingham, 
during the Inter- Regimental Polo Tournament, and having already 
portrayed him for Vanity Fair, 1 was naturally most pleased to make 
the acquaintance of other members of his family. His brother, Mr 
G. A. Rimington, gave me a capital time. 1 dined one night with the 
family at Bishopyards, and in the afternoon previous visited “Mike” 
Rimington’s birthplace. The brave soldier was at Keble College, 
Oxford, before he went to Sandhurst, and while there was fond of draw- 
ing and sketching, and especially indulged in “skits” upon the doings 
of the Professoriate. 1 saw some of these productions, including a 
humorous sketch concerning Ruskin and Whistler and their famous trial, 
The late Mr Rimington, his father, was a collector of pictures, and 
seemed fond of war paintings by French artists. ‘The “Scout's” sister 
is also an artist, and showed me some of her pretty work. Just now she 
has a method of her own for colouring photos printed on Whatman’s 
paper, which she works up in a very elegant and artistic fashion. 

On the last day of my visit to Penrith, Mr Rimington mounted me 
on A big brown mare of his, which had just run third in one of the 
Cumberland Pointto-points. He was riding, to start with, “ Valentine,” 
a big bay hunter, on which he had just won the heavy-weight race at 
the same meeting. ‘The estate agents at Lowther Castle, Mr ¥. Little 
and Mr W. H. Parkin, had invited us to come over and see round the 
gardens and castle, for 1 was anxious to see the large oil-painting of 
the Master and hunt servants of The Woodland Pytchley, with the 
Countess of Lonsdale also figuring in the picture (1883-4). 

Passing over Eamont Bridge we arrived at the North Lodge, half- 
way between which and the castle, by the side of the river Lowther, we 
found temporary wooden stabling in course of erection for the yeomanry, 
which camp out for three weeks in the course of a few days—Lord 
Lonsdale being their colonel. Here we were met by Mr Parkin on the 
mealy-brown pony which he bought and rode in South Africa, and 
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brought back with him after the war was over. Mr Rimington and I 
took a gallop past the castle and into the training ground—a straight 
mile running down to the south front of the castle, over which Mr 
Armstrong of Eamont trains his forty thoroughbreds. Here I gave the 
brown mare the opportunity of extending herself to the full—it was 
delightful to be once more on a fast animal. We put up at the New- 
town stables, and were again met by Mr Parkin, who took us all over 
the beautiful gardens; through the yew avenue and into the Japanese 
garden, with its twenty ancient Junipers, acers, ete,, and bronze birds 
nd along black and red 
miniature pathways ; into the rose garden with its thousand trees; and 


“walking about” over picturesque rockery 


down to the iris ponds, and through the wood to the spacious lawns 
overlooking the valley of the Lowther up to Hawes Water, with Askam 
Moor (over which the German Emperor shot in November 1902) on 
the right in the far distance. Mr Parkin also took us into the castle, 
where I studied closely the large painting by Hopkins and Havell of 
Lord and Lady Lonsdale and the Woodland Pytchley Hounds ( 1583-54). 
This picture is surrounded by stands for racing cups won from time to 
time by various members of the Lowther family. ‘The wall of that 
room is papered with a very deep hunting red. In this picture Lord 
Lonsdale, then master and huntsman, is seen cap in hand cheering on 
his hounds as they stream out of covert with Lady Lonsdale and the 
three whips (one of them Ben Capel, now huntsman of the Belvoir), 
all well portrayed on beautiful chestnuts. Hopkins painted the horses, 
hounds, and landscape, while Havell was responsible for the figures. 
The painting, taken as a whole, if it would not please a Sargent or a 
Whistler—and it certainly would not—has exceptional merits on the 
grounds of being a truly sport work. Nobody, not even the best 
judge on earth of a hunter, could grumble at the treatment of the half- 
dozen “topping” blood, or nearly blood, chestnuts for which Lord 
Lonsdale has ever been famous — they are all drawn and painted as 
they should be with the e 


€ of a sportsman; and, as hunters, are in- 
finitely superior, in my opinion, to any work, where action has been 
brought into play, by J. F. Herring, senr., or any other sporting master 
of the brush, past or present; yes, John Charlton, ‘Thomas Blinks, and 
George Wright, artistic though they be in other respects, are inferior to 
Hopkins in the matter of catching the character of the Leicestershire 
or Northamptonshire horse in action. Hopkins has caught it in a way 
that I haye never seen done before or since. I believe Hopkins’ 
hunters here cannot be beaten; whether they were good portraits, or 
not, is not for me to say, 


HOLIDAY RICHARDSON was a queer old character, who died about 


twelve years ago, aged seventy-four, He was born of gentle parents, and 


was educated for the Church. I believe he was at Oxford. He appears to 
have had just enough to live upon without working for his “bread and 
cheese.” His parents lived at Nunwick Hall, which was left to his elder 
brother, who was in a good social position, and drove a tandem. Holiday 
Richardson ran a donkey cart, to be in opposition to his brother, with whom 
he did not pull very well ! 

Holiday was a good sportsman until his last few years, when drink took 
hold of him to such an infernal degree that he unmercifully put down the 
few couples of hounds, which he was in the habit of keeping, by dismember- 
ing some and slowly poisoning others. “He never kept much high company, 
but kept a beard of great length, and went about in a very shabby unkempt 
state! He was “superannuated with drink,” according to a local publican. 

Harveyside, Great Salkeld, a small house with about ten or a dozen fields 
belonged to him—he lived there thirty years. He kept two horses, 


good 
grey was one that he had for years, and was well known with him in an old 
green coat 


He hunted privately, just as the spirit moved him, about six or seven 
couples of hounds xing on the spree,” hunting and drinking with a few 
idle friends, who sponged upon him, until he latterly, so I am told, kept no 
servant, and cooked his own meals. 
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Phe hounds are not drawn as well as those by Wright or Blinks, 
but their colouring is good. There is a lack of Belvoir tan about them, 
of which in the present pack (improved so much by Mr Austen Mac- 
Kenzie) there now is plenty. In those days Lord Lonsdale may have 
ridden with his toe in the stirrup, and held well in the girths ; but what 
I remember of him in the Midlands of late years is somewhat different ; 
he rides now with longer stirrups and foot well home in them, and toes 
rather more out than in—his seat and that of the late Mr “Jack” 
Drybrough being somewhat similar. Mr Drybrough, than whom no 
welter-weight went better over a country, knew Lord Lonsdale slightly, 
and always had a great admiration for him as a fine and bold horseman. 

It was the first day of the May gathering of the Lowther tenants, so 
Mr Parkin inyited us to join them and support the chairman (Mr W. 
Little) at the Tenant Farmers’ DINNER IN LowrHER CasTLE—an 
unexpected treat. ‘Things were done in a kind of medieval fashion ; 
the enormous rounds of beef and veal and Cumberland hams were all 


served up on large, creudar, pewter dishes bearing the Lowther arms— 
dishes that were not made yesterday The home-brewed beer was 
poured out of high “ Jack” pewters, and the v. 


ables, a great variety 
of early summer greens and delicious young turnips and carrots, were 
by no means the least pleasing part of that excellent feast. Mr Little 
makes a capital chairman, and the speeches that followed, of which Mr 
Rimington’s was one of the best, were as interesting as the songs sung 
by some of the old farmers in the Cumberland district. After it was 
all over Mr Little supplied us with cigars, and we cantered back home 
through another portion of the Park, and round by Brougham Castle. 
I rode, at Mr Rimington’s request, “ Valentine,” as he wished to give 
his hunters (with a change of weight) a trial gallop of a mile. 


me 


In the chancel of Staindrop Church, County Durham, 
close to Raby Castle, lie the remains of Thomas Scarth, 
Esq. (died 29th January 1835, aged 73 years). Inscribed 
on a tablet there are the words—“To the Memory of a 
kind father, placed by his affectionate son, I. F. Scarth.” 
This Thomas Freshfield Scarth is the one whom I have 
here depicted in the guise of “a coursing gentleman of 
the old standard, 1850.” The drawing was made from a 
tiny photograph lent me by Mr Thomas Watson, of 
Darlington, himself a great coursing man of the past ; 
the photo was given to Mr Watson’s father by Mr T. F. 
Searth. The late Mr William Scarth, who died suddenly 
in the Baron's Hall, Raby Castle, in 1898, at the time 
when he was being presented with his portrait (painted 
by Mr J. Lee), during the annual Tenant Farmers’ Din- 
ner, was the son of Mr T. F. Scarth. Grandfather, father, 
and son—so Lord Barnard tells me—were chief agents 
of the Raby estates over a period of one hundred years. 
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THE ROYAL SHOOTING PARTY* at High Force, ‘Teesdale, 15th August 1866. 
1. Major Teesdale 6, General Hall. 
The Hon. Colonel Macdonald. 7. Lord Colville 


His Royal H ss the Duke of Cambridge 8. The Hon. T. De Grey 
4. Lord Hunting 9. Lord Dalmeny 
5. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to. Mr William Searth 
* Numbered from tl 


in the above group represents Lord Kosebery, when Lord Dalmeny, the son of the late 


Cleveland by her first husband The sight of his stock very fashionable in the 


rly seventies—would be apt to produce a smile on the face of a sportsinan of to-day ! 


Lord De Grey, the famous shot, is also there, towering head and shoulders above the ex-Premier 
Mr William Scarth, 


then a comparatively 


the far left of the photo—certainly the handsomest fig 
f the Duke of Ch 


so that people were wont to talk of him and his laird 


€ of the group—was 


ind’s vast estates he was very 


g man. As age 


popular and carried much weight, so m 


as “ Duke Scarth and Mr Cleveland 


THE PORTLY FIGURE on the left of this page is that of the late Mr Hood, for many years head 


gamekeeper at High Force. He weighed considerably over twe stone, and was an ugly 
customer for the poacher to tackle. A good tale is told of him, how he lost a great toc. Over 
partial to intoxicating liquors, he fell asleep before his fire ; a big log rolled on to one of his feet, 
and when he came to his senses he found that jt had burnt a hole bang through his boot. Hood 


rely 


went to work with his pocket-knife and trimmed off the remains of his charred big-toc. 


NOTES PERTAINING TO THE 
HISTORY OF A FAMOUS 


SPORTING BOOTMAKER. 
BY GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL, MB. . . 


THERE died, in 1873, one Alexander Bartley, whom 
we must undoubtedly consider to have been one of 
the cleverest sporting bootmakers of the nineteenth 
century. 

In my undergraduate days 1 became acquainted 
with the handiwork of the firm of Messrs Bartley & Sons, of 493 Oxford 
Street, London, W. It was an old friend, the late W. “Jack” Drybrough, 
who first drew my attention, in 1891, to the excellent make and shape of 
Bartley’s boots. The careful study of his particular boots— Jack Dry- 
brough’s nickname in Scotland, by the way, was “Boots” —and afterwards 
of my own, which I also got Mr A. P. Bartley to measure me for, taught 
me how to draw a hunting boot, so as to please the sportsman and 
bootmaker combined—no easy job I can assure my readers, I therefore 
feel, indirectly, under an obligation to that old established firm, and for 
this reason I was tempted to find out as much as possible concerning the 
history of the business, in order to amuse hunting men at large, who know 
the name of Bartley in connection with sport as well as they do that of 
Tautz or Tattersall. 

Bartley’s boots have been over and over again discussed at the covert- 
side, in the smoking-room, and wherever hunting and racing men do con- 
gregate ; but, besides, their boots have been referred to in several classical 


works on sports. Personally, | can bear witness to their extreme comfort 
their very simplicity of style is suggestive of common-sense applied to 
anatomy—and withal they are shapely, made of the best calf leather, and 
are thoroughly British. Many foreigners have adopted their particular make. 

As I write these notes in my studio I have before me a small row of 
Bartley’s “leading article: y-five pairs of “tops 
and polo boots which the late “ Jack” Drybrough (the greatest polo-“ back 
of his day, and a leading welter-weight to hounds both in Scotland and 
in the Midlands) had made for him by Messrs Bartley, which, together 
with other interesting souvenirs, were forwarded to me after his sad death 
in 1899. 


Having by this time sketched several hundred sportsmen in boots, I 
might add ¢ the above “articles” have never been out of sight in my 
studio; constantly have they been placed upon the floor or table as models 
for my work: Each artist has his or her way of expressing a hunting boot 


on paper or canvass, but I never knew of a woman yet who could draw one 
correctly to please artist, sportsman, avd bootmaker; no, not even Rosa 
Bonheur, nor our own greatest lady painters and draftswomen : why this is the 
case I cannot quite imagine. Very much depends, of course, upon the leg, 
and the way a boot is made, whether an artist can please outsiders or not. 
It may be of interest to Mr Bartley to know that during the first twenty. 
eight years of Vanity Fairs existence there never appeared amongst its 
fourteen or fifteen hundred otherwise excellent cartoons a single pair of top- 
boots that was considered to be well drawn until my portrait of the “great 
litte” Mr W. W. Tailby, ex-M.F.H., was published in 1899. After my 
doing his portrait in a large loose-box—it was a very cold day in the middle 
of winter—Mr Tailby took his boots off and placed one of them on a window 
sill in the hall at Skeffington Court, near Leicester, and said “There, 
now, you can make a special study of my boot. I always go to Bartley 
for my boots ; no one, in my opinion, makes hunting boots like him.” 


Mr Tailby purchased his 
estate from the great Sir 
Richard Sutton’s eldest son. 
Sir Richard, Master of the 
Quorn (1846-57), was also a 
customer of the Bartleys; so 
was the Marquis of Hastings, 
who reigned over the same 
pack (1866-68). A pair of 
boots, with long tops (64 ins. 
behind, and. 6} in front), as 
worn during the fifties and 
sixties, was lent to me by Mr 
Bartley. They appear here 
in design as a tail-piece, along 
with a Hessian boot, worn 
during the reign of William 
IV., also made by his firm, 
and other interesting boots. 

Alexander Bartley was 
born in 1789, and founded 
the business in 1810. His 
father, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, set up at 
232 Oxford Street as a horse 
dealer—he was well known 
in top-boots and a pigtail. 
When he came first to his 
new home, there was a shoe- Mr ALEXANDER BARTLEY, who established 
ing-forge facing the street— the firm of Messrs Bartley & Sons in 1810, 
how times have altered !— 
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Mr A. H. BARTLEY the uniform of the old Uxbridge Yeomanry, 


from an old paint 


86 


And again, the same noted horse-dealer preys upon the author’s mind 
when he (Surtees) puts the following words into Mr Jorrocks’s mouth during 


a lecture on “’untir 


Hosmer, for instance, tells us that a hostrich can outstrip an ‘oss, but what 
matter does that make, seein’ that no one would like to go cuttin’ across country on a 
hostrich that could get an ‘oss, Another tells us how many ‘osses Xerxes had in his 
army after he passed the Helespont, but it would have been far more to the purpose 
to have told us how many Mason or BARTLEY bought at last ’Orncastle fair 


Alexander Bartley, the Derby jockey and bootmaker combined, is also 
referred to by old “ Jorrocks” in that same sporting lecture. We who know 


Leech’s picture of Mr Jorrocks, dressed in a sky-blue coat lined with pink 


silk, canary coloured shorts and white silk stockings, standing on a platform 
before an enthusiastic audience, will not object to be reminded, too, of this 


Well did that great man, I think it was Walter Scott, but if it warn’t "twas little 
BARTLEY the bootmaker, say, that there was no young man wot would not rather 
have a himputation on his morality than on his ossmanship, and yet how few there 
are wot really know anything about the matter! Oh, but if higne 
appy must they be! (Loud cheers and laughter.) 


par 


ph 


‘ance be bliss, ’ow 


In “Ask Mamma,” by the same author, and illustrated, too, by John 
Leech, we are constantly reminded of Bartley’s boots ; for we must take it 
that L 
boots very constantly as models. Look at the sketch of “The Richest 


ech, like other sporting artists, was in the habit of using his own 


Commoner in land” coming down stairs, fully equipped for his first 


“ng 
day’s hunting, with his legs wide apart and toes 
turned out to avoid catching his long spurs on the 
steps. I never saw boots better drawn by Leech 
in any of his sketches; there is no shirking of 
detail in those elegant “tops.” Again, let us turn \ 


to the drawing where is to be seen a ular 


nest of Bartley’s boots in the 
dressing-room of “Fine Billy’s 


three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten: ten pair, as I live, besides 
Jacks and tops. 

Another book where Bartley’s boots are not only mentioned, but appear 
in picture, “coolerd an’ arl,” to use a Yorkshireman’s words, is “ Hunting, 
and Polo Things, and How to Clean them,” by H. C. Dale, the 


best little work up to date on the subject, and one which I had the great 


Racir 


pleasure of both editing and illustrating 
And lastly, in Captain Pennell-Elmhirst’s “The Cream of Leicester 
shire,” where the great “Brooksby” of Zhe Field is describing the last 


» we read— 


run of the Cottesmore in 1% 


A deep down fence, of nondescript style and difficulty, puts two 
hors de combat. The next is indced a teaser, where the best horse in the shires might 
crack under the saddle. A fair broad ditch to smile in your face, a high plashed 
fence frowning blackly above it, like the laughing eyes you may often see, that tell 
not. so truly of the nature within as the dark cruel brows that can carry no false 
expression. It may be a lion heart and stout loins that are under you; but these will 
scarcely take you beyond a second ditch, grass-grown, invisible, and wide. Five loose 
horses are careering about at once, five pairs of BARTLEY’S are stumbling over the 
fallow, and fiv 


od couple 


pairs of lungs are gasping a wild entreaty to ‘stop him!” 


When last in town I persuaded Mr A. P. Bartley—who, like his grand 
father, is to be seen daily standing in his front window at the cutting-board 
carving away at those perfect tops in the old familiar way—to have repro- 


inside the shop for so 
“pink,” 
buckskin, and Jong tops, mounted on “ Rifle.” The 


duced an oil-painting of his uncle, which has hun 


many years. It represents his late uncle (also in the business) in 


pair was often to be seen with the Queen’s Buck- 
hounds, This Mr Bartley joined the Uxbridge 
Yeomanry in 18 
became the Middlesex Yeomanry, from which he 


which in the early seventies 


TICLES retired in 1887, having been Father of the Regi- 
—; ment for some years. 


SPECI 
< Since 1893 Mr A. P. Bartley 


son, with the two young ladies 
of the house inquisitively look- 
ing down upon them. “ Lauk !” 


has personally carried on the 
business, and has succeeded in 
increasing the already exten- 


says one of them, “what 
little dandy it is!” “Loo 


sive connection which he in- 


herited from his predecessors. 


I say,” chimes in the other, 


Floreant scientia nobilis et 
Bartley ! 


“look at his boots—one, two, 


THIS ECCENTRIC GAUGE of the elements, we have heard, 
erected by Romer Williams, Esq., over his stables at 


ur 


aventry, County Northants, in 


I r 1 by 
Cr TI lowing 
5 a quotation from the same work bearing on that 


weathercock of weathercocks :-—* as Mr Jorrocks 
vas reining i horse to blow I unds together, a 
ld, she ew haloo t such a one as a screech owl 
es on a clear frosty night ounded through the 
country, drawing all eyes to Camperdown Hill, where, 
ixainst the blue sky, sat a Wellington-statue-like eque 
trian with his cap in the air waving and shouting for hard 


life The ki 


lethargic hounds pricked their ears, and 


before Mr Jorrocks could ejaculate the word ‘Pigg ! 
the now excited pack had broke ya cre stream 
ny full cry across country to where Pigy was perched 
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FORMERLY —and only a little while back too—there existed not a few 
houses in Darlington with those very elegant, elliptical bow - windows, 
similar to the quartette (now the only quartette to be seen in Darlington) SS Sse 

up Northgate, over Mr Parks’ shop, where a very flourishing business is 75, NORTAGATE 
carried on in beef, mutton, and pork. The business was established, though MeN LING TON | 


not on these premises, as far back as 1817 by one of the name of Theakston. 
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LONDON NOTES AND SKETCHES: 


CHARTERHOUSE; THE CRUIKSHANKS; 
AND “YE OLDE CHESHIRE CHEESE.” 


Oy Saturday the 25th June 1904, accompanied by L. H. Gwyther, an 
old schoolfellow (at Uppingham), I divided my time between The 
Charterhouse and The Cheshire Cheese, admiring, questioning, sketching, and, 
of course, eating and drinking. So wuch has already been written about 
THE CHARTERHOUSE Buildings—how they were formerly a monastery, 
and passed into the hands of the Norfolk family ; then purchased by the 
great Thomas Sutton (a rich and philanthropic Northumbrian coalowner), 
and turned by him into a school and “hospital” for eighty poor men 
and forty boys ; and finally, on the departure of the school to Godalming in 
1872, used in part as an Alms House for decayed” gentlemen, and in part 
for the boys of Merchant Taylor’s School—that I need not dwell upon the 
romance and solid beauties of the old place, both inside and outside. One 
thing in particular, however, I could not help observing, and that is, it seems 
to be a perfect kennel of greyhounds! Old Sutton must have been extremely 
proud of his crest (a greyhound’s head in profile), for there is scarcely a 
corner in the whole building wh one of that ilk does not show itself. I 
might have counted close upon a hundred greyhound heads, carved or in 
pictorial design ; Sutton and his crest are well immortalised. “Gone, but not 
forgotten,” can only apply to Sutton, the founder of the great English public 


school, but of to the greyhound, which stares you in the face all over the 
Jacobean chapel, on the great Elizabethan staircase, and in nearly every 
room. Upon the tablets erected to the memory of celebrated old boys, one 
finds the names of the great General Havelock and his brother (the latter a 
Peninsular War hero), Thackeray, and John Leech. ‘Thackeray’s hero, 
Colonel Newcome, was, by the way, both pupil and “poor brother” at The 
Charterhouse. Dr A. J. Scott, Lord Nelson’s chaplain, was educated there 
in 1778. 

While walking towards the ancient gates on our way out, our attention 
was drawn to one of the old pensioners. “ That is Mr CRUIKSHANK, the 
nephew of the famous caricaturist, George Cruikshank,” remarked our 
guide. “Oh! indeed!” said 1; “then I'm going to make his acquaintance 
and sketch him, if he’ll allow me.” 1 ran after the old bedesman, who was 
walking at a brisk pace down the quadrangle, clad in very ordinary attire, 
in spite of his yreat age —(he was nearly ninety)—and touch with “the mighty 
past "—the days of eccentric clothing. He at once turned, shook hands, and 
said he would be quite pleased for me to take his portrait. “I met your 
son, Mr George Cruikshank, last night at Zhe Old Cheshire Cheese.” 
“Ah !* the father replied, “Too much cheese with that boy, and always has 
been.” Then the old gentleman went on to tell me something of his own 
career, how he would never have been at The Charterhouse at all had it not 
been for photography. “Those photographers have ruined me and every 
wood-cutter of ny day ”—and so they have ruined him, by applying the art of 
photography to engraving on zinc and copper: for one wood engraver of to- 
day there were forty thirty y go. ‘My uncle George used to live, once 
upon a time, at Amwell Street, where | often visited him ; he then went to 
live at Hampstead. I never knew a man with a temper like his—aye, 
temper! Why, he'd punch your head if you looked at him, and chuck you 
down stairs, too. He threatened to do that with me on several occasions. 
He was at one time ‘a three-bottle man,’ but joined the cause of the 
teetotallers, and that ruined him in my opinion; but he was a good man 
for all that, and was a Colonel of Volunteers, and tried to draw horses, but 
always failed hopelessly: he knew nothing about horses. You know he 
quarrelled with Dickens? Yes, he did, and it was a deep-seated quarrel, too. 
‘They never spoke to one another again. It was over the illustration of one 
of Dickens’ books. Dickens imagined my uncle got all the praise, and 
that wouldn't do for him.” And so the old fellow chatted on while I was 
sketching him in the cloisters. He reminded me rather of Thomas Carlyle 
in appearance, with that old hat, the only thing striking about his get-up. 
1 believe he has been a pensioner there for about fourteen years, along with 
fifty other well-known men who have not been fortunate in money matters 

Years ago—in 1875—my father took me to St Paul's (where I have often 
been since), and pointed out to me George Cruikshank’s grave in the Crypt 
there. He was born in 1792, at No. Duke Street, St George's, Blooms- 
bury, and died at 263 Hampstead Road, London, at the age of eighty-six. 
His family came originally, it is supposed, from Scotland. His father, Isaac 
Cruikshank, settled in London as an artist, drawing caricatures and theatre 
scenes. Mary Macnaughton, of Perth, was George Cruikshank’s mother ; 
so that he was doubly Scotch in one sense, though born in London. 

Ata very early age indeed he began to draw in a marvellous fashion. 
Ackermann claims to have been his first publisher ; while, in 1805, Mr S. W. 
Fores, of the firm still flourishing in Piccadilly, at the corner of Sackville 
Street, published his “Boney beating Mack—and Nelson giving him a 
Whack.” 

George Cruikshank was once a boon companion of a very uproarious and 
reckless set of people, devoted to the “tumbler,” but at the age of fifty he 


turned teetotaller, threw away his pipe, drunk no more alcohol, excepting 
as a medicine in his declining years, and never smoked again. He actually 
lectured on Temperance. With several publishers he was at dagyers drawn, 
and quarrelled with most of the authors for whom he illustrated. His nature 
was an over-sen: © one ; he was too outspoken to pull with even those 
who wished to help him on, but he objected very much to have his work 
undervalued. Cruikshank assisted very materially in securing the im- 
mortality of Dickens’ and Harrison Ainsworth's books by “making concrete 
those wonderful ideals set forth in their works ;" but it has been understood, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that he desired a lion’s share of that immortalit 
One thing is certain that, had it not been for the illustrator, neither Dickens 
nor Harrison Ainsworth would be so popular as they are to-day. Sir Walter 
Scott once said he would gladly change places with Tom Bewick, the artist 
and woodcutter, thinking him to be a greater man than himself, What, 
therefore, might be said of Dickens or Ainsworth, and George Cruikshank, 
who is credited with 5265 designs, and who illustrated about 250 books ? 

At one o'clock, sharp, my friend and [ turned up in Flee 
YE OLDE CHESHIRE CHEESE CHOP-HOUSE, off Wine Office 
Court, to be in time for the opening of the /ark,® rump-steak, kidney, and 
mushroom pudding, the order of the day on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 
that ancient tavern—the oldest of its kind now in all London. Zhe Cock, 
higher up in Fleet Street on the opposite side, does not now occupy its 
original premises. About twenty years ago, I believe, it was, with much of 
its old furniture and fittings, moved from lower down Fleet Street, on the 
same side as “ The Cheese,” where a branch of the Bank of England now 
stands. Each visitor forms his own impression of The Cheshire Cheese as 
an old English eating-house, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that 
impression is a favourable one—it must be, it cannot but be so. 


The present Aost, Mr Charles Moore, whose father had the place before~— 


him, is undeniably one who knows his business, extremely courteous, gentle- 
manly and intelligent, who loves all connected with his hostelry, or, to be 
more correct, his little chop-house. He still carves the fuming pudding—a 
job that takes him atl an hour, hard at it, until the perspiration streams 
down his beaming countenance. ‘The carving and helping of that 
mighty pudding (90 Ibs. in weight)— quite an art—is one of the sights 
of London, and if you don’t believe this, go and witness it for yourself, 
I remember an interesting feature about Simpson's Dining- 
rooms in the Strand, at the old place before they came to the S: oy 
Buildings: there the sirloin was wheeled round on a small table 
to each diner and carved in front of him: my grandfather (in the 
forties), my father, and myself all had good beef from that same 
table; but this function was nothing to the “ Chzese’s” pudding 
operation, while the cooking of it in the little upstairs 
kitchen is still wrapt in mystery. From out that pud- 
ig basin (two feet in diameter), standing on an old = 
willow - patterned dish, no less than one hundred and 
twenty hungry people may be fed, while rich gravy is 
constantly being poured over the fuming contents by 
the indefatigable Mr Moore. We were humorously 
told that a medal is offered to anyone who will “get 
outside of” five helpings. One greedy party once man- 
aged to do this, but it did for him, and his executors 
claimed the medal! To finish up with, a dish of “bub- 
bling and blistering cheese” is handed to each one, 


* Larks, I believe, are nowadays but rarely included in this 
pudding, black game in season takes their place. 


which is good, very good ; and only half-a-crown is the cost of such a meal-— 
enough to keep a delicate stomach going until next * nudding-ds Ttisan 
old saying, “ Never talk to the nan at the wheel ;” so bear this in mind if you 
happen to sit next to the small table where Mr Moore presides over the pud- 
ding. You will probably put innumerable questions to hint concerning “ The 
Cheese” and old Samuel Johnson, but it is impossible for him to talk and 
take kidney out of that pearl-white pot at the same time; inde d, if you 
don't look out, he may be tempted to pop you, plate and all, into his pudding 


—there is quite room for you! Personally, | got nothing from him during 
the whole of that operation but two helpings of pudding; but he afterwards 
gave up a great deal of his valuable time to me, and I shall never forget his 
urbanity and good nature. He did me the honour, besides, of putting me in 


or 


gz 


Mr PERcy ROBERT CRUIKSHANK (only surviving 
nephew of the famous caricaturist, and representative of 
his family, aged 90 years), now a pensioner at Charter- 
house, London, where I made this sketch of him, 25th 
June 1904. 


Johnson’s seat, placing the bulky visitors’ book before me, and inviting me 
to sketch something in it, as others had done before—an ordeal of no small 
moment, I found out, when diners sat around watching every movement of 
my pen. ‘Turning over the pages of several of the large books I came across 
sketches by John Beer, whose instantaneous attitudes of racehorses are so 
well known in Fores’ windows, 41 Piccadilly ; Cecil Aldin—his bull-dog’s 
Vicious glance at once catches your eye ; Herbert Railton—of course he has 
sketched, in pencil, a bit of an old country mansion; H. P. Knight, of the 
New York World; Cossar Ewart (an old teacher, by the way, of mine at 
Edinburgh University in days gone by), who has drawn a horse's and zebra’s 
head—Ewart and his breeding with the zebra and horse is known to all the 
world by this time; Phil May—* poor Phil,” the frequenter of nearly every 
tayern and restaurant in London—and what has he done at “Zhe Cheese” 


Mr GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, aged 64 years, son of Mr 
P. R. Cruikshank, and “last of the show,” to use his own 
words. Mr Cruikshank’s nose and signature are not 
unlike those of his famous great-uncle George. 


and for ey “Cheesite” who cares to look into those books? Well, two 
excellent ches are there, signed in the familiar fashion ; one of a drunken 
old Dutchman in bloomers, pipe in mouth, with the words, “ Just back from 
Volendam—dam—dam—dam drunk—Phil May /98 ;” the other, in its way 
equally typical of May’s style, a fashionable young lady in a big-picture hat, 
holding her dress up behind with a neatly gloved hand, and by the side of 
ita quotation from Romeo and Juliet, “Oh! that I were a glove upon that 
hand!” Numerous are the drawings—good, bad, and indifferent—in those 
interesting volumes, and far more numerous are the signatures of, and witty 
epigrams by, the world at large. Do we not find there the handwriting of 
such people as Joe Chamberlain, his wife, and his son; H. H. Asquith and 
his wife, R. B. Haldane, Sir Edward Grey, Clement Scott, the dramatic critic 
and journalist (so recently deceased—he died the day I was at “ Zhe 


Cheese"); Choate, the American Ambassador, and a host of others almost 
as celebrated ? 

“ The Cheese” is besieged by Americans. 1 found an American gentle- 
man there, lolling out of an upstairs window in Johnson's room, brooding 
over the past, thinking how little he was compared with those who had made 
The Cheshire Cheese so famous. “And is this really the house where 
Johnson and Goldsmith sat over their mugs of ale? Are these, indeed, the 
very tables and chairs used by those literary giants of old?” the American 
went on to say. “We are more or less at the mercy of the proprietors,” 
said 1; “and I sincerely trust that the chair I’ve been taking so much pains 
to sketch was not made after Johnson was laid to rest ; it looks, at anyrate, 
as if it could accommodate the proportions of Sam Johnson.” 1 think the 
American had his doubts about that chair. He rather reminded me of my 
father, at the Lodore Hotel, near Keswick, who, after seeing an old gentleman 
busily tucking into a large jar labelled “potted char,” and smacking his 
lips over the rare fish, kindly requested him to pass over the potted TROUT, 
as he knew char was out of season, “Oh, cruel of you, sir; I indeed 
imagined I was enjoying a morsel of the tasty fish peculiar to this district !" 
At one time each American persisted in sitting in fanwasn's chair, until one 
fine day a fat old lady nearly brought “the whole show” down. Mr Moore 
determined to fix a wire between the two arms, so that no longer can the 
chair be sat upon. This object of interest stands in a quiet room on the 
second floor. I spent half-an-hour sketching it, in front of an old cupboard 
full of Johnsonian relics; his tobacco box—if we are to believe it—willow- 
patterned plates and dishes, and quaint glasses. 

DENDY SADLER has spent many Sundays sketching and painting here, 
and I might suggest that all lovers of ia work, who have not already been to 
this tavern, should pay it a visit; there, in the old dining-room, they will see 
much of the material upon which that artist has worked, “ Toddy at the 
Cheshire Cheese” is a well-known picture that has been engraved, and sold 
so well that no artist's proofs are now to be got. SEYMOUR LUCAS,* too, 
has painted often and often here. Several of his pictures —the original ones 
—belong to the proprictor and grace the walls of the old eating-house, which 
has been written about at great length in “The Book of The Cheese,” or 
“ Traits and Stories of a Johnsonian Haunt” (published by T. Fisher Unwin). 
Here you will find mentioned that nearly all tke art and literary world of 
the last two centuries were in the habit of frequenting this chop-house : 
Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, Boswell, Dickens, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, 
Tom Hood, Thackeray, three editors of Punch, John Leech, Tennyson, 
George Augustus Sala, and a host of others. It is a thousand pities that 
visitors’ books were only started so recently as 1897, or thereabouts ; other- 
wise, what a wealth at wit and design could be seen in such a series of 
volumes dating back to the seventeenth century. May the ponderous books 
that ave now to be turned over there still continue to delight visitors for 
years to come, as they continuc to flock to the old “ Pudding-house,” and 
may these volumes swell in number, and be as richly illustrated as the first 
three which I have had the pleasure of looking at. 

I have included a sketch here of SAMUEL JOHNSON’S CHAIR, 
because I was not satisfied with the pretty little picture of it which appears 
in “The Book of The Cheese.” Mine is an accurate drawing of the old 
Johnsonian relic—the other is not. From a furniture dealer's point of view 
there is a distinct difference between the two drawings, and over such a 


* It was only the other day that the Reverend W. Kerr-Smith of Catterick (Yorks), 
was showing me some original oils by his devoted friend, Seymour 
Lucas, R.A. Mr Kerr-Smith also pointed toa h treastired “‘ pot,” a present from the 
host of The Cheshire Cheese, 


subject as this, extreme accuracy should be attended to, as otherwise, in my 
opinion, any chair might be illustrated and called “The Doctor's Chair.” 
Next to the very beautiful copy—some say finer than the original—of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of Samuel Johnson, one of the most interesting 
pictures at “ Ze Cheese” is that behind the small table on which the great 
ela: is carved, a painting about three feet six inches in length, by 
Wageman (in 1827), of Henry Todd (pulling a cork out of a bottle), who 
commenced as waiter at The Old Cheshire Cheese in 1812. It was presented 
to Mr Dolamore in trust to be handed down as an heirloom to each future 
landlord, and was subscribed for by the gentlemen frequenting the coffee- 
room. Mr Charles Moore has comparatively recently picked up—quite by 
chance too—the original water-colour sketch by Wageman for his painting. 
This also hangs in the dining-room, It appears that it came into the 
possession of one Todd, a grandson of the old waiter, who had been a 
clown at Drury Lane Theatre years ago, before Payne's ee This fellow 
brought it into “ The Cheese," and sold it for a mere song to Mr Moore, 
The mind of the general reader often gets rusty about the lives of the 
reat, so that I may be pardoned for mentioning here a few facts concerning 
“the hero of The Cheese.” SAMUEL JOHNSON was born in 1709. His 
father was Michael Johnson, a bookseller of Lichfield, who gave his son good 
opportunities of learning at Pembroke College, Oxford, which the latter did 
not avail himself of quite as he should have done, for he came down without 
a degree, owing more than he could afford to pay. We next hear of him as 
an usher at a small school in Market-Bosworth, in Leicestershire. He 
afterwards moved to Birmingham, where he made a little money by trans: 
lating books for a bookseller. The widow, Mrs Porter, twenty years older 
than himself, whom he married, lined the nest with £800 ; but the shoe 
again began to pinch ; even good literary men were not as well rewarded in 
Johnson's early days as they are now. In 1762, however, after Johnson had 
proved himself to be a most distinguished writer, conversationalist, and, in 
general, of much service to society at large, George IIL. granted him a 
pension of £300 a-year; so that his days of penury at last had come to an 
end, and no longer was he a slave to his pen. We Can imagine him sitting 
over his mug of ale or cup of tea—for he was a great tea drinker when tea 
was 10s. a pound!—dangling his church-warden pipe in a broad-seated 
chair at “ The Cheese,” happy in his state of ee a comparatively 
rich ‘man, especially as his “Mrs Porter,” to whom he had been deeply 
attached, was now dead, and he had himself alone to Beene The friend of 
Burke, of Goldsmith, of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he made himself known to 
everyone wherever he happened to he, and, for the last twenty years of his 
life, that was chiefly in and around Flect Street, Zhe Mitre, The Rainbow, 
and The Old Cheshire Cheese seem to have been his favourite haunts, where 
his scrofulous face—he was possessed of the “king’s evil,” and had been 
touched by Queen Anne in his young days—funny figure, rolling walk, and 
blinking eye were familiar to all who were in the habit of frequenting the 
Fleet Street taverns. Much of his time, at intervals, was given over to 
melancholy, but he managed to forget himself directly he had someone to 
talk to. “He was open to flattery, hard to please, easy to offend, satirical, 
impetuous, and irritable,” but his great qualities predominated. He died in 
1784, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, close to the foot of Shake- 
speare's tomb, and near that of his old pupil, David Garrick. Johnson's 
“Dictionary” was by no means his best work ; it was full of error and most 
superficial, for he had no knowledge to speak of of Anglo-Saxon ; but it paved 
the way for others who came after him. “ Lives of the Poets,” “ The Inquiry 
into the Origin of Evil,” and many of his essays, prefaces, and critical 
notices are what will best live in the memory of literary people for all time. 
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GeorGE A, RIMINGTON, Eso., on ‘ Valentine 
winner of the Cumberland Point-to-Point (Heavy 
weights), 1904 and 1905 

From the Water-Colour by GeorGe A. FOTHERGILL 


ew 


“GONEAWAY.” 


[The copyright of this poem belongs to the asiles, \sewge A. Rimington, Esq., J.P., of Penrith, who has very kindly allowed it to, be published here 
for tte (ok own, along with the coloured plate on the opposite page.) 


i 
St_Valentine’s Day sees a gallant array, 
Well met by a Cumbrian gorse : 
Of ladies a score, and forty or mare 
Who can beg, buy, or hurrtee « bore 
The squire on his hack, the pocowr i black, 
The farmers who proudly diaplay 
Their young ‘uns, and talk of the puppies at walk— 
All cager to hear “ Goneaway.” 


il. 
With a note on his Lap and a gesture to warn 
His field not to peri their sport, 
Kit calls to bis side a neighbour astride 
A bay of the old-fashioned sort— 
“ George, to the gate, be vay and wait 
Till he irelkechie they wont let him stay— 
Then hold up your hat, you may shout after that 
As loud as you like, ‘Goneaway.’” 


mW 
He trots down the ride, the sperteemen cunvide 
Hear a whimper, a rate, then » chee 
The pick of the pack has spakem, « «oo 
Of the whip, and we know he @ seer 
There he goes for the Vale with a tay to te tel— 
The hero of many a day— 
A fellsider fox that harries the flocks 
On Saddleback’s side—" Goneaway !° 


iV 
Some charge at the wall never fearing a fall 
Some go for the gate or a gap: i 
But faith! at the vtart poe see harden your heart, 
Or meet with, and meet ow obap 
SE ae pes teas, Se bold bor astute, 
An Hop and jam, © som tee, 
Be Telt ta the lu ahd warts! wor h 
For hounds, and the hem geese 
* * . * 7 7 
* . * . 7 . 
v 
Half an hour! iwi are ey a we 
OF her pilot but tee 
The Ain, ihe wei eae = 
res Cee in a tome 
For the brush, and a Ce 
The gallop, ‘exulting that they 
Are the fortunate few with 
From the moment we cried 


Vi. 

Through the bracken and ling hounds cluster and ing 
To their quarry now trailing his brush, 

And will not be denied; the foes he defied 
Surround him—An ominous hush, 

As swiftly they swoop, and a ringin; Who-whoop, 
Proclaim they have pulled down their ¢ 

And we hear the glad horn as to tatters he's torn, 
Half an hour since we sang “Goneaway ” 


Vil, 
Life has one purple patch for the man whe ould «sch 
The hounds, as they niced from the fied 
To the finish, and swung to the line, givin Langer 
As they winded their quarry. beh ime 
On the heathery waste saw his rivals our paced 
By the horse that could gallop and stu 


~ * * _ * - 


And the memories last as he ponders the past 
Friends, horses and hounds goneaway— 


VILL 
in the day» that must come, let us hope there ll be some 
Of our sons to career o'er the downs, 
Who will not “ride the road,” or “mote” 2 Za mode 
Of the fairweather folk of the towns ; 
Isut will follow the fox to his earth in the rocks 
At Greystoke, through Catterlen clay ; 
And scour o'er the fell and the fallows, as well 
As their forbears, alas! goneaway— 


* + — - . . 


~ . . . ~ - 


iX. 
Like the fox of the dale I've a tag to my tales / 
A word from December to May— 
When you tell of old times and are reading yf hemes, 
Remember the man on the bay— 
Say kindly of one who wrote of the run 
And the joys of a red-letter day ; jf 
“With a fox or a friend he went straight #+ the |, 
And is now goneaway . . . gonen ial 
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Georce A. Rimincrox, Esg., on *‘* Valentine,” 


r of the Cumberland Point-to-Point (Heavy 
weights), 1904 and 1905 : 
From the Water-Colour by Grorcr A, FoTHERGILL 
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“GONEAW AY.” 


[The copyright of this poem belongs to the author, George A. Ri 


ington, Esq., J.P., of Penrith, who has very kindly allowed it to. be published here 


for the first time, along with the coloured plate on the opposite page.) 


it 
St Valentine's Day sees a jant array, 
v met by a Cumbrian gorse ; 
Of ladies a score, and forty or more 
Who can beg, buy, or borrow a horse; 
The squire on his hack, the parson in black, 
The farmers who proudly display 
Their young ‘uns, and talk of the puppies at walk— 
All cager to hear “ Goneaway.” 


Il. 
With a note on his horn, and a gesture to warn 
His ficld not to peril their sport, 
Kit calls to his side a neighbour astride 
A bay of the old-fashioned sort— 
“George, go to the gate, be wary and wait 
Till he breaks—for they wont let him stay— 
Then hold up your hat, you may shout after that 
As loud as you like, ‘Goneaway,’” 


IIL. 
He trots down the ride, the sportsmen outside 
Hear a whimper, a rate, then a cheer; 
The pick of the pack has spoken, a crack 
Of the whip, and we know he is ne: 
There he goes for the Vale with a tag to his tail— 
The hero of many a day— 
A fellsider fox that harries the flocks 
On Saddleback’s side—* Goneaway !” 
Iv. 
Some charge at the wall never fearing a fall, 
Some go for the gate or a gap; 
But faith! at the start you must harden your heart, 
Or meet with, and merit, mishap— 
With hounds running mute, be bold but astute, 
And gallop and jump, or you may 
Be left in the lurch, and sorrowful search 
For hounds, and the hunt goneaway— 
* * * * * * 
* * * * * . 
Ws 
Half an hour! Who are left? A lady bereft 
OF her pilot but keeping her place, 
The huntsman, the whip who was down at a grip, 
Three thrusters in scarlet who race 
For the brush, and a boy on a pony, enjoy 
The gallop, exulting that they 
Are the fortunate few with hounds full in view 
From the moment we cried “Goneaway.” 


Vi. 

Through the bracken and ling hounds cluster and cling 
To their quarry now trailing his brush, 

And will not be denied; the foes he defied 
Surround him—An ominous hush, 

As swiftly they swoop, and a ringin Who-whoop, 
Proclaim they have pulled down their prey ; 

And we hear the glad horn as to tatters he's torn, 
Half an hour since we sang “ Goneaway "— 


VIL 
Life has one purple patch for the man who could watch 
The hounds, as they raced from the find 
To the finish, and swung to the line, giving tongue 
As they winded their quarry . . . behind 
On the heathery waste saw his rivals out-paced 
By the horse that could gallop and stay— 


. . * * * * 


And the memories last as he ponders the past 
Friends, horse: id hounds goneaway— 


ViIL. 


In the days that must come, let us hope there'll be some 
Of our sons to career o'er the downs, 
Who will not “ride the road,” or “mote” @ /a mode 
Of the fairweather folk of the towns ; 
But will follow the fox to his earth jn the rocks 
At Greystoke, through Catterlen clay ; 
And scour o'er the fell and the fallows, as well 
As their forbears, alas! yoneaway— 


* + * * * * 


* . * * * * , 


IX. 
Like the fox of the dale I've a tag to my tale— 
A word from December to May— 
When you tell of old times and are reading my rhymes, 
Remember the man on the bay— 
Say kindly of one who wrote of the run 
And the joys of a red-letter day ; 
“With a fox or a friend he went straight to the end, 
And is now goncaway . . . goneaway.” 
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THE two sketches on this page were executed by me while on a visit to my 
friends the Rimingtons of Penrith in May 1905. I referred to the sundial 
in my “Penrith Notes,” Part IV. Zhe Countess's Pillar is situated on the 
roadside about a quarter of a mile from the ruins of Brougham Castle. It 
has a sundial on. three sides of it ; the coats-of-arms are blazoned in colour ; 
it stands about 16 feet in height, all by itself, with no building anywhere 
near it. 

It seems a pity that those entrusted with the colouring of coats of arms 
do not take the trouble to find out beforehand, from some responsible person, 
the exact tinctures, When I sketched this pillar, 1 was quite under the 
impression that the coats of arms were correctly painted, and accordingly 
wrote them in my sketch, so that any one knowing the rudiments of heraldry 
might be able to read their respective tinctures. I have since looked up the 
subject and find that the “coats” are—Clifford * impaled with Lowther, and 
Clifford impaled with Russell (the Duke of Bedford’s family): the latter 


* The arms of Clifford here (being an early differenced coat of the Cliffords of 
CAERLAVEROCK substituting a fess" for the original “ bend") should be “chequy Or 
and Azure, a fess gules ;"—the ‘*fess" therefore should be “written” in the sketch with 
perpendicular lines instead of plain. 


should be: argent, a lion rampant, gules, on a chief sable, three escallops of 
the field, which is quite different from the present blazoning of that coat on 
the pillar. I also find that the Countess’s Pillar is illustrated in Mrs Alfred 
Gatty’s “ Book of Sundials” (George Bell & Sons). The authoress mentions 
that the arms of Vipont—three concentric annulets as charges—appear on 
the pillar. Did she by any chance confuse the six annulets (arranged quite 
differently) of Lowther with the “vires” of Vipont ?—and yet the Cliffords, we 
are told, took the estates of Brougham from the Viponts. 


During the same visit I was invited by my cousin, Major Sydney R. 
Fothergill of Lowbridge, to mess with the officers of the Westmorland 
and Cumberland Imperial Yeomanry in Lowther Park. Major William 
Wakefield asked me to illustrate a camp-joke that was causing some little 
amusement at the time. The editor of a leading comic paper told me he 
thought the joke was an old one. Never haying heard it before, I leave my 
readers to judge for themselves whether it is or not. 
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A PaG¥ OF “REJECTED DRAWINGS.” 


Editors and publishers have, very often, an unhappy knack of rejecting 
what is good and accepting what isn't. These three I consider to be some 
of the “plums” of my “pudding ;” so /, in this case, as an editor and 
publisher combined, do not feel disposed to leave them out of this “sketch 
book!” The public must decide whether the instructive character of the 
first, the humour of the second, and the pathos of the last is worthy of 
publication, 
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MORE SIGNS AND SIGNBOARDS. 


THE HEADLESS WOMAN. 


I could not resist yetting a block made of a letter to my wife, just 
as it was, owing to the fact of its being headed by a headless woman, who 
was seen for the first time and sketched by me under somewhat unusual 
circumstances, namely, while the N, Cheshire, with which hounds I happened 
to be hunting at the time, completed the breaking up of their fox. 

A word as to the origin of such a remarkable sign (which most people 
nowadays would be inclined to call gruesome rather than humorous) will 
not be out of place here. 

Larwood and Hotten, in their “History of Signboards,” tell us that 
martyrs who had been decapitated were usually represented in picture with 
their heads in their hands. Good woman was expressive of some female 
saint who had met death by the privation of her head, and it afterwards was 
“converted into a joke against the females whose alleged loquacity is con- 
sidered to be satirised by this representation, which to confirm to such 
meaning, they now commonly call the Silent Woman.” We thus; in days 
gone by, might have seen the Headless, Silent, or Quiet Woman. Very 
few of these odd signs now exist in our country, though I believe a few are 
still to be met with on the Continent, where they were pretty common at 
one time, 

Another foundation for the eccentric title is that the word head was 
once pronounced, if not spelt, Aeed; thus we find the Heedless Woman 
referred to as an old sign for an oil shop. She was likened to the foolish 
virgins who carried no oil in their lamps. ‘Where is your head?” is no 
uncommon question even in our day. 

According to some humourists a woman is only good when she cannot 
talk or when she is without her head !—hence the reason why “the lady of 
Duddon” is considered “the best woman in Cheshire !” 
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“AN EX-CATTLE DOCTOR.” 


From the Water-colour by George A. Fothergill, 
hanging at the Technical College, Darlington. 
[Published here for the first time, and is the kind gift 
of E. D, Walker, Esq., J.P., to this “ Sketch-book.”] 


HAUGHTON-LE-SKERNE, Co. DURHAM. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES BY GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL, M.B. 


HERE are, within a very few miles of Darlington, two villages, 
" Hurworth-on-Tees and Haughton-le-Skerne, that strive with one 
another for supremacy in point of picturesqueness, neatness, and 
domesticity. I think I must give the palm to Haughton-le-Skerne as it 
appears to-day, that is, as far as picturesqueness goes ; both, however, 
are on a par in most other respects, excepting that Haughton, the 
smaller of the two villages, does not seclude anything like the number 
of sporting folks that Hurworth has long since been known to house 
around its old-fashioned goose-green. 


Its “Venerable Elms.” 

Haughton, also, has its spacious green, and can boast of a number 
of fine trees. Was it not Thomas Stabler, an old Haughton resident 
and market gardener, who planted, somewhere about the year 1830, 
the avenue of trees running up to Red Hall? Just as you come to 


the top of the short hill opposite the easternmost gate of the church- 


yard, you stand before Zhe Seven Sisters. 1 myself had taken the 
liberty of so christening these seven “venerable elms” (referred to 
in J. R. Boyle's “ History of Durham”) at a time when I was engaged 
over sketching them in full leafage. They form a kind of square, 
closely banded together: their peculiar stately elegance is unequalled 
by any trees in the neighbourhood. Behind them, to the south-east, 
lies The Hall,* recently purchased from Mr John R. Ord by Mr James 
While. To my mind the prettiest, certainly the quaintest view of this 
house, with its several steeply pitched gables, faced as they are extensively 
with whitewashed rough-cast, is to be obtained from the churchyard, 
overlooking some of the gravestones. Here I sat to make my sketch of it. 


The Church of St Andrew. 

‘Turning now to the church, we see a building that, in parts, takes us 
back to the 12th century. Some say that its restoration (undertaken by 
Mr Hicks of Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1895), namely, the entire eleva- 
tion of the roof of nave and chancel, has spoilt its appearance and 
dwarfed the noble old tower. That the tower does appear much 
smaller is undoubtedly the case, though I cannot say the general effect 

* One authority says—Carlton, the last of the Carrs of Biddick Hall, came to liye 
here early in the 18th century. 
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is displeasing. The church possesses now far more character than it 
did before, both inside and outside. ‘The transept was added at the 
same time, which has greatly improved the church inside. From where 
I stood to make my drawing—an evening scene, with the sun setting 
behind a row of beautiful trees in the distance—one forms about the 
best impression of its true shape; the porch, too, which was erected at 
Mr John Feetham’s expense when the roof was being elevated, is seen 
from here better than from any other spot. Into the walls of that 
porch, inside, are built some particularly interesting stones, truthful 
sketches of which are reproduced here. They were found heaped 
together in confusion in the original porch, which for many years had 
been used to store fuel and lumber and the various tools required by 
the sexton. Some of these stones, portions of old grave covers, are 
of 13th and 14th century design, being similar to those built into the 
walls of the nave, where we also find some preconquestal remains. 

The most noticeable feature that strikes one’s eye, upon entering by 


the south door, is the very dark oak panelling all round the walls, and 
the low oak pews—unusually low for Charles II, period. All this wood, 
alas! was stained and varnished in 1853, when the walls were white- 
washed. It therefore contrasts badly with the new untouched oak of the 
transept, added to the church about the same time as the other recent 
alterations were made. The whitewash, too, was at this time scraped off 
the walls, revealing some medieval designs painted with Indian red 
and ochre. 

The latches of wrought iron on the pew doors are very quaint and 
pretty in design. It was Bishop Westcott’s desire that they should 
never be removed. I found out and sketched, as well as one of the 
above, an even prettier design in the larger latch of the vestry door 
leading into the chancel. 

One on each side of the narrow circular arch springing from 
Norman capitals are respectively a pulpit and reading desk. The 
latter, on the north side, is not in use now. Both are surmounted 
with massive sounding-boards, and belong to the Restoration period. 
On the north side of the chancel arch, close to the old reading desk, 
are two ancient brasses pinned into the wall. On one of these is a lady 
in French hood, ruff, and farthingale (a kind of crinoline introduced by 
Queen Elizabeth), holding two twins in her arms. The lady is Dorothy 
Parkinson, of Whessoe, a daughter of Richard Cholmeley. She died 
in 1592, and lies somewhere in the chancel, with her “twoe twines.” 

There is, unfortunately, very little stained glass indeed in the church, 
though in the chancel, on the south side, is to be seen one beautifully 
coloured window, put in to the memory of Mrs Summerson, and 
another to Major Malcolm in the south transept.* 

On each side of this central arch there used to be two smaller ones, 
mere rude holes, so small that it was said they were only made to give 
those sitting on the outer sides of the nave an opportunity of getting 
“just a peep at the altar.” 

We notice a distinct want of symmetry about the whole church. 
The ground plan of the tower is not square. The western doorway, 
through which the congregation was wont to come and go in days 
previous to the erection of the new porch in front of the south door, 
is not situated in the middle of the west front of the tower, but is built 
so as to be opposite the centre of the nave. 

An “alphabet” bell of pre-Reformation date is one of the three 
bells in the tower. 


* Other windows recall the late Mr and Mrs J, R, Ord of Haughton Hall, and 
Miss Wattsford of Coatham-Mundeville, 


Haughton's Landowners. 


It is not generally known that Sir John Lowther (afterwards 
Viscount Lonsdale) owned a little property in Haughton-le-Skerne 
about the year 1684. The Earls of Warwick and Westmorland, in the 
16th, and the Chaytors of Croft, in the 17th century, were also small 
landowners there; and at a later date (1857), according to Fordyce, 
the Collings of Hurworth; Mr F. J. Crow, of The Hall; Mr John 
Richmond, of The Close; and the Rev. Richard Waldy. Of those 
who now own most. of the land in and around Haughton, or occupy 
the principal houses in the village, might be mentioned the Rector; 
Mr R. B. Summerson ;* Mr J. M. While; Mr W. V. Bainbridge, of 
Red Hall (let to Mr C. Bolckow); Mr William Bainbridge, who holds 
the small Bewick property and resides there; Mr John Feetham, of 
Whinfield, in the parish of Haughton; the Rev. C. Neill, of The Close, 
built on the site of the old house by Mr J. P. Clarkson in 1892; the 


* Mr R. B. Summetson antl his late brother William, were at one time keen 
shooting-dog breeders. They purchased from the late Mr William Putnam, of 
Darlington, a pointer, ‘Shot,” which he had bred himself, having bought Don” 
at Squire Morrhit’s sale, held at Rokeby. The Summersons did well with Shot,” 
which became a champion (K.C.S.B.), and was the sire of an equally good dog, 
“Lewban” (named after a place in Russia where Mr R. B, S. went to shoot 
plarmigan, capercaillie, etc.) 

The late Mr “Tom” Summerson probably knew more about angling than anyone of 
his day in the district, and was, besides, a true lover of Nature, who kept a very 
graphic diary of his doings, and on occasion wrote poetically and well. 
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Lines written on the spur of the moment by an octogenarian, and former resident of Haughton, on sceing Mr Fothergill’s 


drawing of the seven “venerable elm trees” on the green at Haughton-le-Skerne. 


Still proudly gracing Haughton’s Green, Long may they flourish side by side, 
“The seven sisters” stand And Woodman Time defy, 

No vandal yet hath dared U outrage Till vanquish’d he with shoulderd axe, 
Or harm that beauteous band. Untamish’d, passeth by. 


‘Tis nearly three-score years and six, 
Since first my youthful gaze 
Was fix'd upon the charming group— 
Ah! those were happy days. 
W. 
D 


representatives of the late Mr J. R. Ord; and Miss Malcolm,* a very 
popular and charitable lady, who was born nearly ninety years ago in 
the house in which she now lives, immediately east of the Rectory, 
She is the daughter of the late General Malcolm, and still, when the 
spirit moves her, manages to walk into Darlington (a distance of one 
and a half mile) and back again. Some of the Wrightsons (uncles of 
Sir Thomas Wrightson, Bart.) also lived and died at Haughton. 

The Red Hall Estate or Litthe Haughton, the name by which it is 
also known, is historically interesting, for we are told that Bishop 
Pudsey, a nephew of King Stephen, in 1190, was lord of the manor 
there. The Scrope family held sway there up till the reign of 
Elizabeth. John Barnes, a Rector of Haughton, purchased the estate 
about the year 1578, By marriage, it eventually passed into the hands 
of Sir William Chaytor, by whom it was sold to Robert Colling in 1695. 
It remained in the Colling family until 1854. The present Hall was 
built, in 1830, by Captain Colling, from designs by P. W. Wyatt. 


The Rector as Lord of the Manor. 


Fifty years ago the Rector of Haughton was in receipt of £1200 
per annum. ‘The living is now worth about £1000. At the time 
(1823) when Surtees published Vol. III. of his “ History of Durham,” 
the glebe consisted of 250 acres approximately, part of it (18 acres) 
lying in Coatham Mundeville and (42 acres) in Sadberge. Some of 
the latter I hear has since been ceded to Sadberge. The Rector was 
also entitled to about £10 per annum, in moduses for hay and corn, 
received from several townships, as well as small tithes in the shape of 
cattle and sheep from all of them. ‘The old tithes-barn, a long, low, 
massive stone building, is attached to the northernmost portion of the 
Rectory. Part of it has just been added to the gardener’s cottage at 
the far end of the building. A late Rector’s wife used to harbour some 
of her numerous dairy cows in this tithes-barn. 

“The Rector has a customary manor in right of his Rectory, in the 
township of Haughton,” so said Surtees in his history of the county. 
Other lords of the manor are the Dean and Chapter of Durham, who 
own the Old Mill and Burdon in the parish of Haughton. 


Its Rectory. 
The “ Rambling old Rectory” has been looked upon by a compara- 
tively recent author as a building of no very great age, that is, he said . 


* Miss Malcolm diced since I wrote these notes. 


it had been entirely rebuilt just previous to the year 1721. ‘This gives 
the reader an erroneous impression of Haughton Rectory, quite a third 
of which was not rebuilt, but only restored, somewhere about the year 
1725, just after Joseph Butler left it for Stanhope Rectory. It appeared 
Butler had neither the means, nor the taste, to undertake all that was 
necessary in connection with the restoration and additions. 

The Rectory is “L” shaped. The base of the “L” may be looked 
upon as the southern part of the building, In the south-west corner, 
and for several yards both ways, north and cast, we recognise the oldest 
portion, where, on the ground floor, are the kitchen, pantry, larder, etc. 
The whole of this portion dates back to the end of the 12th century. 
Some parts of the walls are 3 fect 6 inches thick, and are made of 
rubble (undressed stone used in coarse masonry) and covered outside 
with rough cast. These exceptionally thick walls in a comparatively 
small house tell a tale of great age. One only has to look around some 
of the closets within to be convinced that this portion of the building 
is, at least, six or seven hundred years old. The two lower leaded lights 
or windows of this portion are situated so close together that the part of 
the wall in between them almost resembles a rude mullion. Each win- 
dow is protected by a powerful perpendicular iron bar. ‘he narrow- 
ness of these lights points to an age when precautions had to be taken 
against attack. It is the mixture of materials, such as stone, rubble, 
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rough cast, and brick that lend a delightful variety of texture, tone, and 
colour, and makes the old Rectory so alluring. It would, however, be 
most interesting to get at some absolutely authentic information as to 
the exact dates of the building, but this, I fear, would be impossible, as 
each Rector in succession has pleased himself regarding any restoration 
or additions which he felt were desirable. The small addition to the 
south-west corner is of comparatively recent date; so is the largest part 
of the Rectory, forming the upward stroke, as it were, of the “L,” in 
which are the chief reception rooms and the Rector’s study. ‘This part 
was probably added by Mr Le Mesurier (pronounced “ Measurer”) 
about 1815; for Surtees, in 1822, wrote—It has been completely 
repaired and much improved by the present Rector.” The same 
historian called it “a spacious, convenient double-house, with a good 
garden, and sheltered by a shrubbery and forest trees.” ‘The general 
picturesque effect of the most ancient gable of the Rectory is assisted 
by the apex of the coping projecting above the ridge of the old tiled 
roof, 

The eastern portion of the base of the “L” shows distinctly two 
periods of building as well as two different styles of architecture, that 
of the southern aspect being more pretentious than what we see on 
the north side of this block, where the old porch still stands, and the 
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mounting steps, telling of a day when there was far more riding than 
driving. In that little porch we can imagine the poor old folk of two 
hundred years ago sitting and waiting for their respective “doles.” 
Personally, I do not think any portion of this block dates further back 
than 1650, though Mr Fellowes, the present Rector, seems to think 
that the lower portion is considerably older than the upper storey, 
which he fancies must have been added at a later date to this part of 
the Rectory, originally possessed of only a ground floor. 

In front of the south side of the Rectory, on a little lawn, is a small 
sundial. Mr Fellowes—who, by the way, is a distinguished ex-oarsman, 
having rowed in the Oxford and Cambridge boat race of 1852—tells a 
good tale about a man in the village whom he overheard talking with 
another outside the railings opposite this dial. Says this fellow to his 
friend, ‘Aw ’ve knoawn thot thing for monny a year, an’ Aw’ve nivver 
seen it move yet. Have yow?” 


Its Rectors, 

Above the mantelpiece in the Rector’s library is a list, inseribed in 
large black letters on the wall—not wood panelled, by the way, as it 
looks at first sight to be—of all the Rectors of Haughton-le-Skerne 
from 1234. 5 


There are three historians of Durham who give a similar list, 
with particulars concerning some of the most distinguished Rectors. 
Hutchinson's list (1786) is the oldest that I have yet come 
Surtees’s (1823) comes next in order; while that compiled by 
(1857) is the most accurate and up to date as regards its detail. The 
Honourable Richard Byron, younger son of William, fourth Lord 
Byron, and an uncle of the poet, was Rector for sixteen years (1795- 
1811). He was buried in the churchyard. I have scen two of his 
Signatures in a parish minutes-book, now in the Reference Department 
of the Darlington Public Library. We are not told in any of the lives 
of the poet which I have read that Lord Byron ever visited his uncle 
at Haughton; and he certainly first made the acquaintance of Miss 
Milbanke, of Halnaby Hall, near Croft-on-Tees (who became his wife 
in 1815), ata party in London. ‘he uncle, too, was dead before Lord 
Byron came to the district, immediately after his marriage, to spend his 
honeymoon at Halnaby. 

Another Rector, Richard Belasyse (syn. Bellasis, Belasyze, Belasis), 
was Rector for forty-one years (1680-1721). I may just add here a 
note regarding him, for which I have to thank Mr Bowes, of Monkend, 
Croft-on-Tees, the representative of one branch of the Bellasis family. 
He was a son of Colonel William Belasyse (of the family of Belasyse of 
Newburgh, Co. York) by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Curwen, and 
a grandson of Sir William Belasyse, High Sheriff of Durham (1625 
4°). Sir William received King Charles I., on his Scottish progress in 
1633, at the head of the gentry of Durham. His loyalty and that of 
his sons during the Civil Wars nearly occasioned the utter ruin of his 
family. Colonel William Belasyse (the son) received, in 1660, a 
holograph letter from K Charles IL, written from Brussels, in 
acknowledgment of his services, and making promises of recompense 
and reward. ‘he original of this letter is in the possession of his 
descendant, Mr Bowes, of Monkend. ‘The promises made in the 
letter were not kept, unless the gift of the rich living of Haughton 
to Richard Belasyse was in some way an acknowledgment of the 
father’s services. This Rector’s son, 
daughter of Robert Hylton, and resided at the east end of the village. 
The old house where they lived is still standing. Their only child 
married Richard Bowes, of Darlington. The late Duchess of Cleve- 
land, in her work, “The Battle Abbey Roll,” includes the name of 
Belasyse among the last of those who were present at the Battle of 
Hastings, and gives the descent to Thomas Belasyse, of Haughton, 
who died in 1751. At the time of his death, the roasting-spit in 
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Thomas Belasyse, married a 


the kitchen of his old house at Haughton was regularly turned by 
dogs. 

But the most notable of the Haughton Rectors of the past, 
undoubtedly, was Joseph Butler, afterwards Bishop of Durham. Butler's 
father was a small shopkeeper at Wantage, in Berkshire. His famous 
son was born there in 1692, He appears to have had a good school 
education, and graduated at Oriel College, Oxford, where he became an 
intimate friend of Edward Talbot, a brother of the Bishop of Durham, 
whom he afterwards succeeded. ‘his friendship, coupled with his 
extreme abilities, laid the foundation of all his subsequent preferments. 
He was presented to the Rectory of Haughton in 1721, but he probably 
resided there very little during the four years he was Rector, as he had 
other more important work to attend to in London. In 1725, he left 
Haughton for Stanhope Rectory in the same county. In 1732, we read 
of his friend, Mr Secker, King’s Chaplain, taking occasion to mention 
him to Queen Caroline, who said she had’ heard Butler was dead. 
“No, madam, but he és buried,” was the humorous reply. This, of 
course, implied that he was living in retirement at Stanhope. Butler 
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was accordingly “unearthed,” and became Chaplain to the Lord 
Chancellor, Mr Charles Talbot. In 1733, he took the degree of Doctor 
of Law. He became Clerk of the Closet to Queen Caroline, who died 
1737, 4 year after Butler brought out his “Analogy of Religion, Natural 
and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature,” no part of 
which was written by him at Haughton. In 1738, he was consecrated 
to the See of Bristol, and was afterwards (1740) promoted to the 
Deanery of St Paul’s, London. All this while he was Rector of Stan- 
hope! He finally resigned his parish duties, having kept a curate in 
charge there most part of the time. In 1750, Butler was translated 
to the See of Durham, but he only lived two more years to enjoy his 
new life as Bishop Palatine. 


Its Old Folk. 


Parts of Haughton are very healthy, so healthy that the village once 
went by the name of “The Montpelier of the North.” ‘This, no doubt, 
is due to its being built on gravel. ‘he death-rate is low, and the age 
of the inhabitants proportionately great. Some years ago, Mr R. B. 
Summerson, who, like his father before him, takes no small interest in 
the old folk, had a large group of local worthies photographed, the 
names of some of these, together with a few anecdotes I am including 
here, viz., John King, the old Barmpton blacksmith ; John Bromley 
and Charles Todd (sexton), the rival village cobblers ; Zhe three Janes— 
Mrs Jane Cant, Jane Kirkup, and Jane Sharp (of the Diamond 
Cottages) ; William Morley, a well-known angler, who had cast his 
worm for over fifty years in the Skerne ; and John Hedley, of Barmpton. 
The ayerage age of the above was 
about eighty. Jane Kirkup used to 
make and sell the famous “Tom 
Trot” (a kind of sugar and treacle 
candy). Every village child of her 
day who is now living can recall the 
rhyme— 


“Gunpowder Plot 

Will never be forgot, 

As long as Jinny Kirkup, 

Sells Zom Trot.” 
Jane Kirkup was quite a character. 
Pointing to an almanack on her 
wall, she said one day to a visitor, 
“T" Rector gov mur thot—it’s a 


phorto of t’ Emperor an’ t’ Empress of Roosha. ‘I’ Rector used to 
saiiy thot it war a gooidun of t’ woman, but a baidun of v mon ; but, 
mind yer, ar didn’t knoaw them dodi/y misel.” 

Bessie “Simpson” was another old party known to eyery one in the 
parish. She played the old organ when it was in the gallery in the late 
Mr Cheese’s time. 

John Wetherell, or “Waterloo Wetherell,” was buried in Haughton 
Churchyard. In his later days he used to break stones. He fought 
under Wellington, and had many a tale to tell of the Battle of 
Waterloo. J 

Of Jack Hedley, “The Barmpton philosopher,” there are many 
yarns afloat. His remarks are always full of commonsense, while his 
natural humour is great. Bishop Lightfoot once heard what Jack 
Hedley had to say upon the Book of Books, and was intensely amused, 
knowing that it was a more or less reasonable opinion emanating from 
an original mind, without being intended for jest. “To my mind,” 
says Jack, “thar’s only won gooid book in t’ Bible, and thot is book o’ 
Job. Thar is noa doubt ‘at Job wor a philosopher, an’ wot Job said 
wod be minded for arl time. Now, a vurry dissim’lar chadracter was 
Noah. Mind yer, he was a vurry canny chap; but ar think God gav’ 
him a vurry beastly job. Now, joost imagine yersel bein’ cramm’d 
inter a small boat full o’ animals, an’ havin’ ’em arl to muk out ivvry 
daily !” 

Once Jack Hedley accompanied one of Mr Summerson’s trips to 
Scarborough. Mr Summerson took him and Mrs Hedley into a 
fashionable café there. “It’s nice,” remarked “the philosopher” to 
his host, “to git inter society, if it’s nobbut wonce a year.” Mrs 
Hedley noticed that her husband was the only man with a hat on his 
head amongst all the other swells, so she told him to take it off, 
“Arm garn to kep my cloiws on, for ar know whar they are then.” 

There is still living, in his eightieth year, at Cockerton, Mr James 
Wilkinson, who was a resident at Haughton with his people for some 
years during the "forties. At that time he was apprenticed to a cabinet- 
maker, Mr Thompson, of the High Row, Darlington, whose shop was 
where Mr Armitage, the tobacconist, now carries on such a good 
business. Mr Wilkinson remembers being engaged over an oak coffin 
for an extremely stout gentleman who died at Barmpton about the 
year 1843. He told me that, when it was finished, five of the young 
apprentices were able to lie in it comfortably, which reminds me of the 
tailor who put the waistcoat which he had made for Daniel Lambert 
round the bodies of seven of his assistants. 


WILLIAM BEWICK, PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
OF HAUGHTON-LE-SKERNE, CO. DURHAM. 


Thomas and William Bewick confused. 


HEN I came to reside in Darlington during the year 1898, 1 was 

naturally interested to hear the name of Bewick mentioned, for I 
had known the engraving of his “ woodcock,” and admired it too, since | was 
a small boy. Several people here, whom I at first came across, told me t 
Bewick lived for a time at Haughton kerne. Some one showed me a 
drawing of a bird, surrounded by landscape, which, so he said, hard been 
painted in by Bewick ; but when I found that he and most of my other 
acquaintances were under the impression that there was only one Bewick, 
and that he once lived at Haughton-le-Skerne, my curiosity was aroused. | 
ascertained that Thomas Bewick, a native of Cherryburn, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, the world-renowned wood-engraver, animal and bird artist, born about 
a hundred and fifty years ago, had never even visited Haughton,* though he 
visited Mr Allan at Blackwell Grange, Darlington, about the year 1795. 
Who, then, was the Bewick those Darlingtonians referred to and talked so 
much about? Why, H/i//iam Bewick, a different stamp altogether, one who 
had made a name for himself, first as a great copyist in oils of the Italian 
old masters, and afterwards as a portrait-painter, and who was now, exclud- 
ing Darlington and district (where his name is still treasured by a few), 
quite forgotten by the world at large. 

William Bewick's work is neither represented at the National Gallery nor 
in the National Portrait Gallery, and having been, in his day, best known as 
A portrait-painter, and, as such, not one of those included in the front rank, 
it was natural that he and his pictures should be lost sight of by the end of 
the nineteenth century. That his memory, however, ought to be kept alive in 
the North Country there is no questioning. He was, in many respects, an 
exceptional man, a hard-working artist of considerable repute, who had 
worked himself up in the world solely by his own abilities, and without the 
assistance of his relatives. 

We gather much about him in “ The Life and Letters of William Bewick,” 
edited by Thomas Landseer, A.R.A. (published by Hurst & Blackett, 1871). 
Although I have since conversed with people who actually knew him well, 
including a nonagenarian, Mr J. Bousfield, of Darlington, I have derived 
most of the following information from those two interesting volumes. 


William Bewick, born 1795: his Ancestry. 


In the year 1795 William Bewick was born in Blackwellgate, at Darling- 
ton, at what house I have not yet learnt. He was the son of an upholsterer, 
who did a good trade in the old Quaker town. Bewick’s great-grandfather 
appears to have been one of the famous House of Bewick (spoken of in 
Nonh Country ballads) that owned large estates on the Tyneside; but, 
having been disinherited by his father for marrying someone beneath 
him, he—“all for love,” as Sir Walter Scott put it—migrated to the banks of 
the Tees, where he commenced to work for his living. His family for some 
generations carried on a more or less flourishing business in Darlington. 

‘The artist's mother belonged to a family of linen manufacturers residing 
at Hurworth-on-Tees. When Jane Roantree, she was most intimate with 

* We are told by one authority that Thomas Bewick once visited ee mile 

pass 


off Haughton) to make studies of prize sheep and cattle, so it is possible he 
through the village of Haughton, where his kinsman resided in after years, 


the blunt and uncouth mathematician, Emerson, who also lived and died at 
Hurworth. 


The Darlington of his Young Days. 


Bewick describes the Darlington of his boyhood as “a little work-a-dday 
country town, containing little or nothing of Art; nor was there any taste 
for Art among the inhabitants, it being what may be termed a * Quaker 
town” The love of making and accumulating money was their ruling 
passion, and every elegant accomplishment was suppressed with studied 
perseverance, The God of Mammon flapped his drab-coloured wings over 
the little town.” Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott had been banished 
from the Public Library, after the incoming and growth of the Quakers. 
Music, too—the food of love ”—was pronounced a great waste of valuable 
time. “He only said to be getting on in the world who was increasing 
his property. . . . To live in my native town was to live in the very Temple 
of Mammon,” 


His Early Teaching. 


But for an affectionate “ Aunt Sarah,” of Barnard Castle, who gave him 
his first leanings towards Art, the subject of this sketch might have lived 
and died an upholsterer, like his father. That good woman seems to have 
heen of a romantic turn of mind, encouraged, no doubt, by living so near as 
she did to the historic old pile of ruins, once the Stronghold of the Nevilles. 
Her house was full of treasures, which inspired her nephew with a love for 
Art. Bew) also, had to thank a fox-hunting squire—probably one of the 
brothers Wilkinson, of Neasham Abbey—for arguing in favour of his being an 
artist, leaving home and going to London. ‘This, at any rate, was the course 
he adopted, in spite of his father’s wish to the contrary, after taking a few 
lessons from an itinerant artist, a friend in days gone by of George Morland, 
and one who had advanced money to that reckless genius, never, as he knew 
at the time, to be paid back—so charmed was he with Morland’s inborn 
powers of mind and society, that he could not bring himself to press the point. 


He leaves Home for London, 1815. 


With twenty pounds in his pocket, Bewick, at the age of twenty, 
journeyed up to the Metropolis, sketching as he went everything that 
took his fancy. When he got there, he found himself not absolutely 
friendless, for we read of him calling on Mr George Allan, M.P., of 
Blackwell, Darlington, “with whom he had a glass of wine.” Lady 
Chaytor, of Croft-on-Tees, had given him, too, an introduction to Lady 
Darlington, the wife of the sporting old Earl of Raby Castle, who, we must 
sec indirectly befriended the young artist, though in his Life we are 
only told that he called at Cleveland House to find the family out of town. 
Such an introduction, however, in other ways must have been of material 
use to him. 


Haydon, his first great Teacher. 


The great historical painter, Haydon, soon found out young Bewick, 
educated him for three years without payment, alee his dissections 
at Sir Charles Bell's Anatomy Rooms, and aaah sent him with two other 

upils, the brothers Landseer, to copy some of the figures of the Elgin 
Ntarbles at the British Museum. Several of his copies found their way into 
Goethe's house. Goethe afterwards presented them to his sovereign, who, 
in turn, commanded the paintings to be placed in the ‘Royal Academy of 
Arts, and at the same time expressed a wish that when the artist visited his 
kingdom he was to let him know, so that attention might be paid to him. 
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His first two Commissions. 


Lord de Tabley gave him his first commission, and Sir William 
Chaytor the next. Neither hunger—he was often without bread 
even, and his master, Haydon, without a sovereign !—nor declining 
health prevented him from working from 5 a.m. to 12 p.m. until 
he had mastered the main difficulties of his profession, such as the 
drawing of feet and hands. The hands in some of Bewick’s 
ails are exquisitely drawn, as I have noticed myself, while 
his flesh tints are particularly good. 


His Portraits still treasured in Darlington. 


I have only seen two original portraits by him, and these, strange 
to say, hany in two houses next door to one another on Harewood 
Hill, Darlington. Mr Joseph Forster possesses one of them, a 
striking likeness of his grandmother, and a good picture. The 
other is that of the late Mr Frank Steavenson, and belongs to 
his widow, the mother of the present Town Clerk, Mr H. G, 
tvenson,* 


His distinguished Friends and Acquaintances. 


From the years 1820 to 1840, Bewick cut a prominent figure in society. 
He was the intimate friend of Keats, of Hazlitt and Wilkie, of Charles 
Lamb and Horace Smith. Keats’ opinion of his friend was that “he would 
do some of the tenderest things in art,” which was certainly borne out in his 
figure of Rachel. Some of his paintings, too, were mistaken for the works 
of Murillo, by Wilkie and Sir A. W. Calcott, R.A. (once a Westminster 
Abbey chorister-boy under Dr Cooke). He was also well known to Words- 
worth and Foscolo (the Italian poet),.both of whom he met in Haydon’s 
rooms. Amongst his other acquaintances | might mention Sir Walter Scott, 
whom he visited twice at Abbotsford, staying a night there on the first 
oceasion, when he made a good sketch of the princely house of “ The Great 
Unknown,” and several days during his second visit, in order that he might 
do a faithful portrait of his host, over which he was occupied at the same 
time as Wilkie, who was doing his well-known picture of Sir Walter. 

Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, gave Bewick an interesting experience at 
his own home in the hills, and also sat for his portrait, while he told his guest 
the tale of how he had once caught the author of the “ Waverley Novels” in 
atrap. Hogg was convinced that those novels emanated from Abbotsford, 
for it was the only house in the country where a copy was not to be seen in 
any of the reception-rooms He, therefore, invited Scott to come and see 
him, knowing that he would be sure to take a look round his book-shelves in 
search of something new. Sir Walter accepted the invitation, did what his 
host anticipated, and stopping in front of a set of novels, entitled “ Sco/t's 
Novels” (which should have been printed Scofch Novels by rights, but Hogg 
had purposely had the title altered so as to catch “the mighty one” in a 
trap) exclaimed—“ Jamie, yer binder has made a mistake here!” “No 
mistake at all, Sir Walter ;” and he let it pass, as he could not deny the 
truth. Hogg laughed one of his boisterous laughs, erying—“I tricked him 
that time.” Henceforth no more mystery concerning the author of the 
“Wayerley Novels” existed in the Border country. 


* I have recently seen another portrait in Darlington by Bewick, that of his elder 
sister, Mrs Kilburn, a very expressive likeness, with a considerable’ amount of clever 
technical work about it, rather resembling the style of Sir Thomas Lawrence, ‘This paint- 
ing is in the possession of Mr J. P. Clarkson, 


The late Mr and Mrs STabLER—the former planted the line of trees leading up to Red Hall. 
Sketched from photographs by the late Mr M‘Leish, kindly lent the author by Miss Summerson. 


Some of his distinguished Sitters, 


Sir Walter Scott wrote Bewick out an introduction to his friend the 
shrewd and eloquent Lord Jeffrey, who was also added to the artist’s list of 
portraits of celebrities. Two hours each day, on two successive mornings, 
was all that Lord Jeffrey allowed him ; the result, however, was an excellent 
one. Lord Norbury, “the punning judge,” Sheridan Knowles, Maturin, and 
Bishop Villiers also sat to him. The daughter, Mrs Cheese, of the last- 
mentioned, was married to a Rector of Haughton-le-Skerne during Bewick’s 
residence there. 


The Kyloe Heifer. 


The portrait-painter was not above immortalising one of the extraordinary 
“mountains of fat” of his district, when paintings of those “ bovine wonders” 
were as fashionable almost in the North Country as the beasts themselves. 
He tackled “The Kyloe Heifer” for Mr Hilton Middleton, of Archdeacon 
Newton, The painting—who owns it now, | wonder ?—was well engraved 
in mezzo-tint by Turner, A.R.A., and, in my opinion, is the least inartistic of 
the series of those interesting engravings, which includes “The Ketton Ox” 
and the “ Durham Ox.” 


Sir Thomas Lawrence and Bewick's Copies of Michel- 
angelo's Sibyls in the Sistine Chapel, Rome. 


Bewick was married about the year 1827, before he visited Italy. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence selected him as one competent to make copies of Michel- 
angelo’s “ Prophets” and “Sibyls” on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome, so gave him several cominissions to execute there for him. Leaving 
his young wife at home, and accompanied by Mr Le Mesurier, a youth of 
fashion, just returned from Oxford, the son of a Rector of Haughton-le- 


Skerne, Bewick embarked for Rome. Fx rowfe they visited a family of Le 
Mesurier, rich merchants, residing in Italy, and related to the Haughton 
Rector. 


Gay Life in Rome. 


While in Rome, the Darlington artist constantly ran up against English 
people by whom he was well received, and for a time entered into all the 
yaiety of the Italian capital. He wrote long and interesting letters home to 
fis brothers and sisters Darlington, describing all he saw and did, His 
letters relating to Pompeii and Herculancum are well worth reading. 
Bewick’s conversational powers and captivating appearance—he was a tall, 
slender man, with a handsome, though somewhat effeminate face—made bim 
a general favourite in society. Lady Westmorland once invited him to 
supcrintend some tableaux which she was organising in Rome. He figured 
As a warrior clad in steel armour, with a beautiful girl, dressed in the guise 
of a page, attending on him. Bewick was » at the great Carnival and 
Masque Ball given by the Duke de Braciano. Here he was dressed in 
Grecian attire, the dress having been lent to him by the Baron Stacklebirg. 


Commission for the First Earl of Durham. 


In Rome the artist undertook, besides, several commissions for people 
in his native country, including one from Mr Lambton, who, as we note in 
one of Bewick’s letters home, had sent him a cheque for £50, signing his 
letter “ Durham,” according to the title he had just been honoured with. 
Lambton Castle probably still holds this identical work (“Cornelia and her 
Family” (from Roman history). Bewick mentions that his friend, Dr 
Birkbeck, saw Mr Jonathan Backhouse (grandfather of the present Sir 
Jonathan Backhouse, Bart.), out there, and seemed disappointed that the 
wealthy banker neither called on him, nor paid him any attention ; but then 
the Quakers at that time were no believers in the fine Arts and masquerad- 
ing, so we must presume this was the reason why he was overlooked by 
Mr Backhouse. 

In another letter (dated July 12, 1828) he mentions that he visited “a 
beautiful villa, built in a most enchanting situation, overlooking the town 
and Bay of Naples—everything of the newest fashion in it, with fine prints 
of Lord Darlington and his foxhounds” (after Benjamin Marshall's painting, 
which I have seen hanging in the billiard-room at Raby Castle; the print is 
still well known and highly treasured all over England), “and Mr Lambton 
and his hounds.” (This print, after the work of James Ward, R.A., has its 

ood points. There is a wonderful amount of character in the clever old 
hunter, ridden by Ralph Lambton, but his head is far too small for his 
body and legs ; the hounds, too, are atrociously drawn. The engraving is 
still to be seen in many country houses. I was only looking at an admirable 
impression in Walworth Castle a short time back: the Master of the South 
Durham Hunt also showed me one at Hardwick Hall some years ago: I 
have seen at least half a dozen other engravings in different houses, but 
none of them so sl in appearance and perfectly preserved as that at 
Walworth, in the Elizabethan billiard-room.) 


His Copies of Michelangelo's Paintings. 


What Bewick painted under great difficulties in the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome—he raised, at his own expense, a scaffolding of sixty fect in height 
there, in order to get closer to the ceiling—does not appear to have given 
much general satisfaction either in England or America, where his cartoons 


were exhibited. His tinted crayon sketches and studies were superior to 
his finished copies in oils. However, the paintings no doubt, were in- 
directly of much service to him, He was paid 100 guineas each by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence for two of these large copies. When they were brought 
over, they afforded the student who had not been to Italy an opportunity for 
the first time of consulting “the magnificent creations of a mighty hand.” I 
haye never yet made out whether the enormous paintings round the billiard- 
room of the Darlington Club, in Duke Street, are some that Bewick did out 
at Rome or in his studio at Haughton-le-Skerne. They are “monstrous 
ugly” pictures, and would be of very little use to the modern student of Art, 
They were purchased at Bewick’s sale, about the year 1870. 


No close relationship of W. Bewick to T, Bewick. 


Ifany connection at all, William Bewick was but a very distant cousin of 
old “ Tom” Bewick, the wood engraver, whose reputation is stillas great as 
ever it was, owing largely to his having been a pioneer in one special line, 
that of engraving on wood, and reviving an industry in this country over 
which Albert Diirer, two centuries before in y, Was active nployed. 
As an original artist, too, of rural scenes, i id bird life, Thomas 
Bewick must always be looked upon as a genius, apart from what is stated 
above. His reputation, therefore, is a two-fold one. 


Haughton House, Haughton-le-Skerne. 


The present owner, Mr Bainbridge, of Haughton House, which, by the 
way, is now divided into two dwelli houses, very kindly showed me over 
his side, which includes the large studio, 30 by 20 feet, and 20 feet in height, 
lighted only by a large sky-light, now used as a lumber-room. There is 
nothing of particular interest to note about Bewick’s house, where he lived 
during the last twenty-two years of his life. He died there in 1867, and was 
buried in Haughton-le-Skerne Churchyard. 

In 1845, he called his abode Haughton Coffage. After adding much to 
it, he commenced, in 1853, to call it Haughton House. All the romance of 
his life over by the year 1850, and he had settled down “in a staid 
country retirement with nothing todo,” so he said, though in reality he did find, 
after that date, much with which to employ his brush 
throughout the district. At Worsell Hall (he property 
and residence of Mr William Waldy), near Yarm- 
on-Tees, are two good portraits done by him of Mr 
and Mrs Edward G. Watdy, of the Manor House, 
Barmpton. They are, so I hear, well worth studying. 
They must have been done at Barmpton about the 
year 1845. Sometimes he would humorously head his 
letters with the address, “Michael Angelo Studio.” 
His studio was full of studies after that great master. 

I might complete these notes by describing in his 
own words “Mr and Mrs Bewick’s living room 
“It is to your taste, I daresay. The whole of the 
walls are covered h old pictures on a crimson 
paper; the furniture is carved oak. My Vandyck is 
over the fire-place, in a beautiful light.” Bewick had 
managed to pick up abroad several of the old masters’ 
works for next to nothing, but beyond that particular 
Vandyck he ‘had nothing about him of exceptional 
value. Before his studio was completed he was wont 


Brass Door-knocker, still to be 
seen where William Bewick lived. 


rig 


to paint in the nursery upstairs. In writing to Mr W. Davison, of Hartlepool, 
he says—* Mrs Davison may imagine me—the palette on my thumb—in the 
nursery—(the Bewicks had no children)—surrounded by nuns, veiled, with 
musical yoices, and some young, interesting and beautiful, with their 
picturesque costume and sandalled feet.” It appears he was employed to 
int a portrait of one of the Carmelite nuns in a costume of the ancient 
Spanish peasant. 

While going over the house I spied a quaint knocker on a back-door, 
painted black like the dooritself. It has the name “ Bewick” engraved upon 
it, I fancied it was made of brass, though it looked at first sight to be made 
of cast-iron. I got leave to scrape it with a penknife, and it turned out to 
be a handsome little brass knocker. For a quarter of a century it had 
been clothed with paint. I know Mr Bainbridge will excuse ne if I say 
this was sheer vandalism ! 


William Bewick, a literary man. 


One cannot read Bewick’s “Life and Letters” without being impressed 
with his style of writing. Some of his accounts of the great people whom he 
knew bristle with interesting anecdote and acute criticism. They compare 
favourably with Hazlitt’s own sketches of poets, essayists, and painters. 
Bewick was evidently much influenced by the work of his friend, Hazlitt. 


Since writing the above monograph, I have had a very interesting pamphlet put 
into my hands by Mr J. Wilkinson, of Cockerton and Post House Wynd, Darlington, 
namely, a twenty page catalogue of THE BEWICK GALLERY OF PIC- 
TURES, as sold by Messrs Watson & Bowman, of Darlington, at Haughton 
Tfouse, on the gth and 10th of November 1870. 

The collection comprised 135 OIL PAINTINGS, including works by W. 
Bewick himself and other far more celebrated Masters of ancient and modern times, 
such as Titian, Velasquez, Gainsborough, Vandyck, Rembrandt, Rubens and Segers 
(the work by these two Masters was purchased by Mr W. Hobson, of Darlington, 
at_a low figure, and sold some years afterwards at a good profit to a Liverpool 
private collector), Salvator Rosa, Fra Bartolommeo, Guido, Poussin, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, George Morland, etc. Ihave heard that Christie’s agents came down to 
examine the pictures, and that their report was not a satisfactory one. In all proba- 
bility many of them were copies. 

Bewick's original portraits in crayon of eminent people in the United Kingdom 
were also included in the catalogue; but what strikes one on glancing through a 
sivle list of prices realised is the special lack of appreciation for them by those who 
attended the auction, for, with ihe exception of ihe portrait of Sir Walter Scott 
(which fetched £7) and one of Hazlitt (knocked down at 2 guineas), none of the 
others sold for more than a sovereign or thirty shillings apiece ; and yet they included 
portraits, from life, of such celebrated personages as Lord Jeffrey, W. H. Curran, 
Sir William Allan (artist), Lord Norbury (*the hanging judge”), James Hoge 
(The Ettrick Shepherd ”)—whose portrait sold for nine shillings ! not the value of 
the frame—and Professor Wilson, knocked down at fourteen shillings! What on 
earth could the bidders have been about when they gave such ridiculous prices for 
original and faithful likenesses of such great men? They gaye considerably more for 
some of Bewick’s copies. All of the former, if put up now to auction in these parts 
—or anywhere else, for that matter—would realise far and away more than they did 
at that deplorable sale, while it is certain the copies would not fetch as much. 

__ Did local people object to bidding up against one another? A very foolish and 
ignorant act on their part, if they did. Or did they merely go to the sale to buy the 
paintings of the greater artists, and ignore the local genius? Why, a mere photo- 
graph of Thomas Landseer at the same sale fetched fifteen shillings ! 

HE ELEVEN ORIGINAL DRAWINGS (monstrous big cartoons), 


being the original studies taken by Bewick from MICHELANGELO'S 
PROPHETS AND SYBILS on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, 
were knocked down to the late Mr Rushforth, a Durham dealer, for £65, 10s. 
These now hang, I believe, in the Chapter Library at Durham. They were after- 
wards sold to the Dean and Chapter by Mr Rushforth’s father, at a profit no doubt. 
Michelangelo Buonarroti (born 1474, died 1564) took four years to complete 
his frescoes, and finished them in 1512. This is what the Art Union said about 
W. Bewick's copies, which the latter exhibited at his Studio, 27 George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, about the year 1830:—' The drawings are so admirable 
in character, that we cannot doubt their preserving the amazing power and beauty 
of the originals.” It was arguing in favour of their being purchased by the Lord 
Chancellor for the nation. Like many an interesting thing executed, before or 
since, those large drawings have had a romantic history. They were exhibited in 
London, and seen by the whole world of Art there; and, on the death of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence (1830), they were thrown on Bewick’s hands, The artist had them exhibited 
in America and in Darlington, and then put them up on the walls of his Haughton 
Studio. They were, at his death, purchased by a small North Country dealer, who 
in turn parted with them to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, They now may be 
seen by the nation in the very county where Bewick was born and worked so much, 
Six oils of the same subjects (half the size of Bewick’s original drawings, or one- 
fourth the size of the Italian master’s frescoes) averaged about £8 a-piece at his sale. 


Of these “* The Libyan Sibyl,” ‘The Prophet Daniel,” and “The Prophet Ezekiel, 
Ltake it, are the identical paintings which have hung for so long in the Darlington 


Club. The late Mr Child, of Darlington, was the original purchaser of the last two, 
That of ‘The Prophet Daniel” is the best of the three. [t fetched the second top 
price (£8, 10s,) of the six enormous paintings (9 feet by 5 fect), If it is an accurate 
copy, all we can say is that Michelangelo was fond of lengthy toes, and had but 
little idea of the true form of a *stripling” (the ‘little gentleman” supporting the 
monstrous volume between the prophet's legs). But we must lay the blame on 
Bewick’s shoulders, for Michelangelo's feet and tocs are always perfect in propor- 
tion, and I cannot believe that his ‘*stripling ” appears in this frescoe as Bewick has 
drawn him. The subdued colour, quite in accordance with the painting of Michel 
angelo, who himself never claimed to be a brilliant colourist, is good and harmonious ; 
the drawing of Daniel’s head is excellent. It cannot be said that the three paintings 
are hung to advantange at the Club, both in point of light and surroundings. They 
also require to be re-stretched. 

In a little work, entitled ‘*The Frescoes in the Sistine Chapel,” by Ev M. 
Phillips, the author dismisses the frescoe of ‘* The Prophet Daniel,” saying—* It is 
of little importance ; the head and the whole of the arm have been replastered and 
repainted, and we cannot guess what was the original effect.” Now it seems to me 
that this copy by Bewick gives a good impression of what the frescoe was like before 
the replastering and repainting of it. It has, therefore, some considerable value on 
that account, especially as no copy had been made to my knowledge of the same 
fresco previous to 1829, and but very few, if any, have been executed since. Bewick 
was the first Englishman, at anyrate, to erect a scaffold for the purpose of copying 
Michelangelo's frescoes on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

‘The highest price realised by one of Bewick’s paintings at his sale was £52 for 
a fine copy of ‘*The Three Maries,” after the painting by Caracci in the Castle 
Howard Collection. 
eral of the paintings sold there passed through the hands of Mr James 
Wilkinson, of Darlington, who resold them at a small profit. 

Bewick’s favourite Vandyck, “ Saint Martin Curing a Wound,” only fetched £16— 
lucky fellow was he who got it knocked down to him at that price! ‘* Every figure 
in the picture is replete with interest ; abiding faith, patient endurance, and com- 
manding earnestness are charicterised in the features and gestures of the groups.” 
So said the catalogue. More than fortunate, too, were those who purchased paintings 
by Salvator Rosa, Correggio, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Rembrandt, for £21, £21, 
£6, and £15 respectively! But were they genuine? ‘That is the question. 


GronGe A, FOTHERGILL. 
22nd Oct. 1904. 
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“OLD ALEC.” 


Sketched in the saddle-room at the 
North Eastern Hotel, Darlington, 
Alec Patey has been groom to the 
Briggs family of Sunderland for over 
thirty years, 
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MARSKE HALL, 
MARSKE-BY-THE-SEA, YORKSHIRE. 


ITH reference to these three sketches I cannot do better than quote 
from my diary :—* Sept, 10, 1904. Five of us started by the 9.5 A.M. 
train from Darlington for Marske-by-the-Sea. ... . It was a delightful 
change to breathe sea-air again, if only for a single day. The day of holiday 
was a day of hard work for me, but one of so complete a change that it 
proved to be a day of rest, under a fresh sky and in charming atmosphere, 
with a few delightful moments seized so that I might join the little ones on 
the sands. I was engaged over sketching Marske Hall and the oldest 
cottage in the village. Neyer before had I quite realised the truth of some 
of Joseph Pennell’s white effects in landscape—the iron-stone of the old 
Hall, as the autumn sun shone upon it, appeared literally white against a 
deep grey sky. To one who is fond of massive, formal architecture I 
cannot recommend a better example than Marske Hall, the property of 
the Marquis of Zetland, built by Sir William Pennyman, Bart., in the reign 
of Charles I. 
“The best impression to be got of this picturesque old home is from the 
ficlds north of the station, The country between here and the sea is very 


flat, while the middle distance is occupied by the Hall, flanked with trees 
on each side of it. It is only about five years ago since it was restored by 
Mr Moscrop (of the firm of Messrs Clark & Moscrop, Darlington), so as to 
make it a suitable summer residence for Lord and Lady Zetland, who come 
there to spend a short interval between the London and shooting seasons. 
At no spot along the Yorkshire coast can greater retirement be found for 
a country gentleman than the quiet little village of Marske. The Duke of 
Sussex was a frequent visitor at Upleatham Hall in the days of the first 
and second Earls of Zetland, that is, previous to 1845, and he was wont to 
express his admiration for the beauty and retirement of Marske Hall. Both 
of these properties have belonged to the Dundas family for very many 
years: they are quite close to one another in the beautiful Cleveland 
country. 

“Tn 1845 J. W. Ord, in his ‘History and Antiquities of Cleveland,’ wrote 
that Marske, as a bathing-place, with Saltburn and Redcar, threatened to 
become formidable rivals of Tynemouth, Whitby, and Scarborough. Sixty 
years have not quite borne out that author’s prophecy ; at any rate as far 
as Marske is concerned, which is still much as it always has been, a quiet 
seaside village with occasionally a train-full of ‘trippers’ to disturb its 
peaceful harmony. There are, it is true, a few nice little lodging-houses 
to let, which are well filled, too, in the proper season. Land is now for sale 
there at a moderate price, and Marske is again looking up as a summer 


resort. Nowhere along the coast are such extensive, hard and velvety sands 
as we find at the foot of this little Yorkshire village, which is represented 
by one long street leading down to the sea. The inland beauties of the 
Cleveland Hills are within walkable distance. A small brook, babbling 
quietly down from those hills, and running through a tiny glen, just before 
losing its ruddy waters in the sea, tells us that iron-stone is worked at no 
great distance off. 

“The site of the old home of the Fauconbergs is not where Marske Hall 
now stands. The ancient hall was situated south of the village, on the left 
of the road leading to Upleatham. 

“It appears the manor of Marske was granted to Robert de Brus by 
William I. From the Bruces it descended in turn to the Fauconbe' 
Conyers, and one John Atherton, whose only daughter married Sir William 
Pennyman. This baronet had no issue, so the property was ceded to the 
Lowthers, who sold it to Sir Thomas Dundas in 1790. The first Baron 
Dundas was a patron of the Marske living in 1808. 


ys, 


“Close to the hall is the church where the antiquarian will delight in 
making acquaintance with a Norman font (date cirra 1170), which has been 
recently rescued from comparative oblivion. In 1820, when the old church 
of St Mark was pulled down, this font was ‘turned out and put to common 
and profane purposes ;' but, in 1901, it was placed in the new church and 
“re-dedicated to its original sacred use.’ 

“For many years Marske Hall was occupied by Mr Henry Walker 
Yeoman (b. 1780, d. 1875) as a tenant of the Dundas family. His son, 
the Rev. H. W. Yeoman, who died in 1897, was vicar of Marske and 
became Archdeacon of Cleveland. 

“The only other house of any consequence at Marske, besides the 
vicarage, is Cliff House, purchased somewhere about the year 1855 by 
Mr Joseph Pease, M.P., a son of Edward Pease, who did so much towards 
promoting the first railway between Stockton and Darlington. It was about 
this time that the eldest son of the former was building Hutton Hall for 
himself, and he would constantly drive down during the summer months 
to sce his father at Marske. Mr Joseph Pease died at Southend, Darlington, 
in 1872, not many years before the son was created a baronet. Sir Joseph 
Pease dicd in 1904. The widow of Mr Arthur Pease, M.P., brother of the 
above, now resides at Cliff House with her family, one of whom, Mr Claud 
Pease, is a noted north country polo player.” 
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AROUND DARLINGTON. 


[rtcape-sra House] CLERVAUX: CASTLE * CROPT-ON-TEES 


DARUNGTON 


WILD AND PEACEFUL YORKSHIRE. 


Towards Halfpenny House, from Marrick Park. 
In Deepdale. 
Cleasby, showing the Rectory 
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Clervaux Castle. 
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FAN-LIGHTS 


at Darling lax Catling — 2 
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UFFALO BILL, aéas Colonel Cody, paid Darlington a visit in July of 


1go4. In no district of the three countries was his “ Wild West Show” 
more appreciated than around here. Apart from the fact that this gigantic 
showman has opened the eyes of all teaching-bodies towards the closer 
study of the human races of so many countries, thereby proving himself to 
be one of our greatest teachers, Colonel Cody has in the past done 
invaluable service to the American+Government as scout, soldier, and 
sportsman—probably no cleverer scout of any nation ever existed. 
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A ROMAN COFFIN NEAR DARLINGTON. 


[For Sketch see page 130.] 


Pick-hewn of millstone grit, and very massive and severe in appearance 
is an ancient coffin, now resting under the shade of a fine elm tree in the 
field, facing Mr Edward Backhouse Mounsey’s house at Blackwell, close to 
Darlington, 

The very scanty history of this most interesting link with the past—it is 
supposed to have contained the body of a Roman who died about 150 A.D. 

is as follows :—When a cutting was being made for the North of England 
Railway between York and Newcastle (which was opened in 1846), several 
stone coffins were dislodged. Two of these eventually got into the hands 
of Mr John Backhouse, of Beechwood, Darlington. At his widow’s decease 
the late Mr Alfred Backhouse of Pilmore Hall became possessed of one, 
which is now to be seen at Hurworth Grange, while the other was deposited 
at Blackwell Hill, then the residence of Mrs (Eliza) Barclay. It measures 
about eight feet in length. There is no evidence of the lid ever Kaving been 
carved, but its occupant must have been a distinguished person—perhaps a 
great Roman general—who can tell? 

To satisfy those who may be curious to know what it contains, I may 
add that Major Priestman, the gravestone sculptor who had the moving 
of it from Beechwood about thirty years ago, told me he peeped in and 
found dust only in the depths of that coffin. 
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CLEASBY 


In rue N. Ripine 
Or YorksHiRE. 


NOTES & SKETCHES 
By G. A. FOTHERGILL. 


AS I do not wish the notes 
accompanying these 
illustrations to be 
considered in any way part 
of a County Directory or 
Guide-book of the District. 
I rest content with quoting 
this single passage from such 
a work: —“ Cleasby isa parish, 
township, and village pleas- 
antly situated on the southern 
which here separates the counties of York and 
Durham, three miles west-south-west from Darlington.” Topo- 
graphically speaking, this paragraph is adequate, and an appropriate 
one with which to commence my yarn; but, God forbid! that I should 
ever be forced into the service of a County Directory, and be required 
to write for it in the same fashion, and continue to repeat the same 
phrases, and make the same mistakes year after year, without troubling 
to re them in each succeeding edition. No one could have 
read more guide-books relating to his own country than I have, from 
my small-boy days upwards; and I still buy and skim them over, but 
generally end by chucking them into the waste-paper basket, disgusted 
with the thought that even a few pence had been wasted upon such 
rubbish. Every place, or building, appears to be “ pleasantly situated,” 
as if it was nothing else; the view from certain points is always “ very 
fine,” but rarely comes up to one’s expectations; the points of the 
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compass are so tantalisingly accurate—or they presume to be; what 
you least want to know is sure to be there, whilst that which you would 
like to read about is, oftener than not, omitted. I am too well 
acquainted with the class of scribe engaged over these books, and his 
way of going about things, to be enamoured with his work, and yet I 
suppose, aye, I am even convinced, that such directories and guide- 
books are required. They may have most glaring faults, but each has 
it's respective uses, and is within the means of the majority who travel ; 
they require, however, constant supervision and to be kept up to date, 
otherwise they are worse than being merely useful to the traveller. 


Let me rather proceed now in my own words, for I am well 
acquainted with the district and know the people. 
THE VILLAGE. 
The village of Cl 


*, the prettiest village for miles around, with 
scarce an unsightly house or cottage to be seen, scarcely even a modern 
building, lies sheltered immediately below a high and picturesque bank 
on the South or Manfield side, with the river Tees on the North flowing 
swiftly under the Merrybent Railway bridge, and along towards Black- 
well, through a country famed for the richness of its soil. Cleasby, 
by road, is four good miles from Darlington.  Situate a little 
distance off the main road to Richmond, and the Merrybent bridge 
being now closed to foot passengers—thereby preventing, toa large 
extent, the influx of Darlington people on their customary Wed- 
nesday, Saturday, and Sunday rounds—Cleasby may once more 
be styled, as it was by Langdale in 1822, “an obscure village,” 
obscure, at any rate, in so far as it is but still little frequented. 
On that account we, who love peace and quiet and pretty 
surroundings, are allured by the charms of this comparatively 
old-world Yorkshire village, where the FLAIL is even yet occa- 
sionally used by one small farmer. How many people, even country 
folk, can say they have ever seen a flail? I, es have seen 
them in Clausen’s paintings, but never thought I should some day 
handle one and be taught how to use it in an old-fashioned granary, 
such a building as that great artist loves to paint. 


Seemingly not a small percentage of the houses and rude stone 
cottages were co-eval with Bishop Robinson (b. 1650), of whom 
presently. The rooms of these cottages exhibit no appearance of 
extreme poverty—they are neat and clean, and the inmates appear to 
be content with their lot. The cottage where the Bishop was born 
has, in all probability, long since been pulled down; for the oldest of 
about 125 parishioners, namely, Mrs. Jane Luck, aged 80, has never 
even heard it talked about. 


Whitaker, in his story of Richmondshire (1823), talks of Cleasby 
as being a place “ remarkable for nothing buta noble and flourishing 
elm upon the green.” As that venerable tree was blown down quite 


* Cleasby.—The babitation of Cletha or Clea, its first Saxon planter.—{ Whitaker.) 
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Tue Orp Hatt, Creaspy, YKs. 
From the original drawing by 
George A. Fothergill, in the 
possession of Sir Theodore Fry, 
Bart., J.P., D.L., F.S.A. 


Tl tla fiend 


recently, the author of Yorkshire's best history would, 
I presume, if he were still living, be inclined to say 
that Cleasby is now remarkable for nothing! 


Let me disagree with him on that score. CLEasny 
HAS GIVEN BIKTH To A BISHOP AND BURIED A BULL, 
both of which facts, when we come to discuss them 
in detail, will be found to be important, historically 
speaking; and, besides, the founder of one of the 
most distinguished Canadian families was born at 
Cleasby, and lived there until old enough to emigrate 
on his own account, and so start life afresh in another 
part of the globe. 


ITS MANOR HOUSE. 

How is it, too, that Whitaker makes no mention 
of the manor house, generally known as “Tue OLp 
Hatt”? He certainly does draw our attention to 
the fact that Cleasby was a manor as far back as the 
reign of Edward I. The old Hall, as it stands, dates 
back to Elizabeth's reign, and was probably erected 
on the site of a much older building. Naturally, 
seeing it is so long since a Lord of the Manor has 
himself lived there, the place has been subject to 
many changes, and for at least 100 years has been 
used as a farmhouse. The Johnsons—grandfather, 
father, and son—have occupied it for over seventy 
years. 


The very careful drawing, here reproduced, which I made on two 
delightfully bright days in succession during this last summer, should 
relieve me from writing, and my readers from wading through, an 
exhaustive description of a most ideal farmhouse. a typical Yorkshire 
home. _ It possesses the largest kitchen that I know of in this part of 
the N. Riding—some of the original stone flags are actually 6ft. in 
length. Robbed of its oak panelling, the interior has not such an 
antique appearance as the outside. There is, however, iu the kitchen 
a very interesting bit of corbelling, which supports a massive stone 
moulding, the nature of which is so far a mystery to those who have 
seen it. What is it doing there? Is it part of an older building 
inserted merely to recall the same ? 


ITS LORDS OF THE MANOR. 


We are told that the Manor of Marske, near Richmond, was 
inherited by the family of Cleseby by marriage, “mp. Edward I. 
(1272-1307). One AkpULPH pe CLEsEny was Lord of the Manor of 
Marske in 1308, and was probably Lord of Cleseby as well; anyhow, 
a future heiress of this family carried the Manor of Cleseby, together 
with that of Marske and other estates, to the Conyers, of Hornsy 


Caste, co. York. “A messuage, four bovates, and 214 acres of arable 
land in Cleseby*” were amongst her possessions. 


In 1556 the lands again became vested in an heiress, Johanna 
Conyers, who married “Arthur Phillip, of Brignall.” The family of 
Puittir soon became broken up, according to Whitaker, and we 
are told no more about Cleasby Manor by that author, No other 
work that I have so far laid hands on gives any information as to 
who the successive lords of the manor from this date were until 
well into the 19th century. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Edward Hutchinson, of Darlington, 
I have been able to glance through several old documents in bis 
keeping which have come down to the present laird, but none of 
them date further back than 1772. There is, however, an interesting 
note in one of them (dated 5th July, 1792), which gives us a clue to 
the ownership at the beginning of the 17th century. It runs as 
follow:—"3 Feb. 10th James J. 1612. Copy of letters patent enrolled 
tn Chancery from King James I. to Francis Morice and Francis Phelippe.” 
This is attached to a signed document in which Sir John Lawson, 
Bart, of Brough Hall, Yks., John Mumforth, of Bromaking Grange, 
and John Spence, both of Burnistone, covenant to produce certain 
deeds and documents to Joun Wiarton, of Sketton Castie, co. 
York, who, in 1792, purchased *‘all the tithes and the Free Chapel of 
Cleasby”’ for the sum of £1.733 10s, The above Francis Phelippe is 
evidently one of the Phillip family referred to by Whitaker. 


Another document says that on 10 Feb., 1772, Ronr. Mitnourne, 
Esouike, of AKMATHWatTe CAsTLe, Cumberland, and his son, William 
Henry, sold the same tithes to Witttam Cuarce. It is interesting 
to note that the Milbournes were an ancient family who were 
descended from Sir John Milbourne, Knt. (born in the 16th cen- 
tury), who married Elizabeth, the heir of Sir John Eynsford, a direct 
descendant of Gerard Lord Furnival of Sheffield; a faithful Baron 
to King John. (See Burke's Landed Gentry, vol. i, p. 91, 18387 
edition). 


I gather from two other documents that on 15th Oct., 1793, John 
Wharton and Susan Mary Ann, his wife, conveyed the tithes to 
Curistorner Wricut, of Cleasby, Esquire, and that on the day 
afterwards Christopher Wright mortgaged the same Rectorial tithes of 
Cleasby, as well as those of Manficld. 


By an old bill of sale (1830) of the frechold estate (tithe free), 
“the Manor of Cleasby and its ancient demesnes and farms thereto 
belonging,” I see Miss Wright and Mr. Charles Waistell occupied 
between them the above farms. The sale was in the hands of Messrs. 
Driver, land agents, of London, but I have never been able to ascertain 
who owned it at that time or who purchased the property. Some little 


*Messuage—A dwelling-house, offices, and garden; a bovate—as much land as 
an ox can plough in one year, the equivalent of about 15 to 20 acres. 
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time after Mr. Wright gave up residing at the Hall it must have been 
purchased by Mr. Thomas Benson Pease of Leeds (about 1835). Later 
on Mr, John Church Backhouse became the owner. This gentleman, 
or his son, either sold it to one of the Gurney family, or direct to Mr. 
John Pease, of East Mount, Darlington, upon whose daughter, the 
late Lady Fry, the estate was settled. Sir Theodore Fry, Bart., J.P., 
D.L., co. Durham, F.S.A.—he was created a Baronet in 1890, and 
represented Darlington as a Liberal in Parliament (1880-95)—has a 
life interest in the property and is the present Lord of the Manor. 


ITS CHURCH. 


The same historian tells us that in the reign of Edward I. there 
was an ancient Church at Cleasby, of which the Clesebys were the 
founders. One Asculph de Cleseby of Ellerton, Bolton-on-Swale and 
Harsculf de Cleseby, who lived about 1300, were both connected with 
that family. There are no details recorded of this ancient structure, 
though it is most certain it was situated where the present Church 
now stands, shut in with its graveyard between a group of the most 
antiquated cottages in the village (including /4e shop) and the old 
school-house. 


In 1712 or thereabouts, Bishop Robinson made a gift to Cleasby 
of what was then called ‘a Chapel,” as well asa “ parsonage-house for 
a Perpetual Curate, and a school-house, together with a sum of money 
to endow the Church and the School.” In 1828 that Chapel was 
pulled down, and the present little Church erected by subscription. It 
is so simple and plain in design, and contains nothing of interest save 
a tablet and window recalling the Bishop and his family, that it needs 
no description in a sketch-book of this kind. I might add that it 
possesses a very valuable and unique set of Queen Anne Communion 
plate, which I have sketched purposely for these notes. It was also 
presented by the Bishop to the Church of his native village. The 
identical old *‘drums” which were used to hold the plate are still 
treasured at the Vicarage. 


A new window* has just been put in, composed of portions of a 
large window that once was in Bristol Cathedral. They are associated 
with John Robinson when Bishop of Bristol, before he was appointed 
to the See of London, and include his coat of arms. 


Not so long ago, in 1822, the Cleasby living was ‘‘a perpetual 
curacy in the deanery of Richmond and diocese of Chester, with 
patron the Dean and Chapter of Ripon” (see Langdale’s Topographi- 
cal Dictionary). It is, however, now a vicarage (worth about £175 
per ann. gross, derived partially from 110 acres of land, 22 acres in the 
parish and 88 acres at Kirby Fleetham) in the diocese of Ripon. 


The earliest register of births, deaths and marriages, dates back to 
1712. Together with the present Vicar, the Rev. Thomas Churchyard, 


“The gift of Mrs. Surtees of Bristol. 


I had the pleasure of hunting 
through this register, a thin note- 
book composed of oblong vellum 
sheets, a most interesting memorial 
of various clerical hand-writings 
of the past. The first clergyman 
associated with the ‘‘Bishop Robin- 
son” Church must have been the 
Rev. Josias Dockray, for that name 
is inscribed on the title-page of 
the old register. Whether he was 
the *‘ perpetual curate,” viz. the 
incumbent proper, residing at the 
headquarters, so to speak, of the 
diocese, and having under him 
a curate-in-charge, or the curate- 
in-charge himself, we are not 
prepared to say, though we pre- 
sume he was the first sucumlen/; 
nor are we able to trace the names 
of the other incumbents and 
in- charge until we come to 
1785. From this date onwards we 
have made out a list of both, and 
this was done by perusing an old 
Parish account-book, in which is 
a_record of ‘‘a legacy left by 
Mrs. Cornwallis, of London, being 
the sum of one hundred pounds, 
the interest of it to the poor house- 
keepers of the Parish of Cleasby 
for ever.” This note is also added 
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in the book:—* Mrs. Cornwallis was stepdaughter of the late John 
Robinson, Bishop of London, (d. 1723). The heir-at-law to Mrs. 
Cornwallis wanted to prove her insane and filed a Bill in Chancery. 
The first account was heard of it in the year 1782, when the principal 


and interest was £194 17s. 0d. 


It remained till 1785 when Mr. 


Andrews, of London, bought stock £358 15s. 5d. 32 Consolidated 
Bank annuities. Interest £10 15s. 2d. every year.” Owing to a fall 
in Consols this sum has dropped to £9 odd per annum, which is still 


distributed by the Vicar. 


The following is a list of “ Perpetual curates” or incumbents, 


curates-in-charge, and vicars :— 


“ PERPETUAL CURATE” or INCUMBENT. 


The Rev. Bowe. 


1712 the Rev. Josias Dockray. 


CURATE-IN-CHARGE. 


* PERPRTUAL CURATE" or INCUMBENT. CURATE-IN-CHARGE. 
1785 the Rev. Dodsworth, D.D. The Rey. R. Waistell (1819 to 
1824 the Rev. W. J. D. Waddilove. 1830). 
1827 to 1876 Rev. Jameson. Ti Hough (1830), 
i John L. Walton (1832). 
» _H.G.W.Combes (1834) 
h M. A. Gathercole (1836). 
; John W. Smith (1838). 
” Charles Watson (1842). 
n J. H. Coombe (1854 to 
VICAR. 1876). 
1876 to 1887 the Rev. J. H. Coombe 
(previously curate-in-charge 
from 1854). 
1888 the Rev. R, H. Taylor, B.A. 
1891 the Rev. W. H. Phillips. 
1896 The Rev. Thos. Churchyard. 


THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


I learn from a topographical work that “the school for 6 poor 
boys,” which Bishop Robinson endowed, was, in 1822, receiving from 
£20 to £22 per ann., realised by the letting of 16 acres of land. 
There is no longer such a school, and the endowment for some reason 
or other has been transferred to the Public Elementary School, which 
educates about 20 boys and girls. This new school building, with 
one tall finial on the roof, was the gift of Mr. Thomas Benson 
Pease, a former Lord of the Manor of Cleasby, in 1848. I under- 
stand that the above endowment is held in trust by the Dean and 
Chapter of Ripon. 


The school-master originally lived at the old school-house close to 
the Church, where Mr. and Mrs. William Moore now reside. This 
Queen Anne cottage has two or three of its old mullioned windows 
still intact, though the leaded diamond panes have, alas! been replaced 
by modern lights, The walls are of a considerable thickness, and an 
open fire-place was, not so long ago, to be seen in what is now the 
parlour. Unfortunately it has not been altered, to suit our modern 
requirements, in a way that harmonises with it's quaint surroundings 
The East wall and garden of the neat little house is quite a picture— 
but then Mr. Moore is a good gardener, as well as a farmer. 


ITS LANDOWNERS. 

Cleasby consists of about 1,200 acres of land and water—about 24 
of the latter (the Yorkshire portion of the Tees)—a good deal of which 
is owned by Sir Theodore Fry, Bart. Miss Alice Scurfield; Mrs. 
Thompson of Hurworth; Mr. Joseph Forster of Darlington; Mr. 
Mitchell, one of the Churchwardens (Mr. Thornton of Stapleton, is 
another), who now resides at Aldborough, his son farming his 


Cleasby property; and the Vicar are other small landowners in the 
Parish. 


To a former owner of land here, and once a Churchwarden, 
Mr. Stewart Coggin, of Darlington, I am obliged for my first intro- 
duction to the people of Cleasby, including the Vicar, whose united 
goodwill and hospitality extended towards me during the time I was 
gallinaceously picking up bits of information with which to frame these 
notes, and making my sketches, I found to be thoroughly in keeping 
with the welcome that is quite peculiar to the Yorkshireman, whether 
he be at home or abroad. 


JOHN ROBINSON, D.D., Bishop 
of London (b. 1650, d. 1723. 


The following account of the most celebrated personage that has 
ever, as far as we know, been born at Cleasby, in Yorkshire, and 
facts concerning his family are gathered from various sources; but 
I am chiefly indebted to a descendant of Bishop Robinson's 
brother Christopher—the Bishop had no children—namely, Major 
Generar C. W. Ronson, C.B. (sixth in descent from John Robin- 
son of Cleasby, the father of the Bishop), now residing at Beverley 
House, Eaton Rise, 
Ealing, for so willingly 
lending me MS. and 
sundry books relating 
to his distinguished 
ancestor. General 
Robinson at my request 
hasalso had an original 
portrait of him, which 
hangs at Fulham Pal- 
ace, the residence of 
the Bishops of London, 
restored and photo: 
graphed purposely for 
my account; an act on 
his part for which we 
in the North should be 
most grateful, especially 
as he has been put 
to much expense over 
the matter. 

General Robinson 
(b. 1836), formerly of 
the Rifle Brigade, who 
served in the Indian 
Mutiny, Ashanti cam- 
paign and Zulu war, is 
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the author of a substan- 
tial work, “ The Life 
of Sir John Beverley 
Robinon, Bart., C.B., 
Chief Justice of Upper 
Canada” (published by 
W. Blackwood & Sons, 
1904). a copy of which 
he kindly presented 
to the Rey. Thomas 
Churchyard of Cleasby 
for the use of his par- 
ishioners. The hand- 
some volume contains a 
teference to Bishop 
Robinson, and also 
describes a visit made 
to Cleasby by Sir John 
Beverley Robinson (b. 
1791) as far back as 
1855, during the curacy 
in charge of the Rey. 
J. H. Coombe* 


I quote the passage 
in full from Sir John's 
diary :— 
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“2nd June [1855].— 
Left Frenchay at 10 am, 
and got to Bristol (4 miles 
off) in time for the train 
via Cheltenham, Birming- 
ham, and Derby to York. It was eleven at night when we reached York, and at 
2a.m. I took the night train to Darlington, arriving there at 3-5 am., and went 
to the Sun Inn. [The York City Bank, opp. the King's Head, is built on the 
site of this old inn). 


3rd June (Sunday).—Drove to Cleasby, three [should be four] miles up the 
Tees from Darlington, in time for Church." 


After the service it appears Mr. Coombe showed him over the 
Church and School-house, and several things of interest in connection 
with his ancestor, Dr. John Robinson, Bishop of London. Describing 
Cleasby, Sir John Robinson writes :— 


‘The Tees is a fine, clear, rapid river, about the size of the Credit (in Upper 
Canada), with, perhaps, a larger body of water in it. The banks are of fine 
gravel. Cleasby is certainly not a go-ahead place, but is a sweetly-situated, quiet 
little country village, no appearance of decay about it, nor of wealth or business 


* Mrs. Christopher Coates, who now resides in Darlington, is a daughter of 
the late Mr. Coombe ; she remembers the visit of Sir John Robinson quite well 


SSS EEE 


The whole population is about 200. It is what is called a perpetual curacy, and 
the incumbent for the last sixteen years has been the Rev. James Jameson, who 
lives altogether at Ripon, and has never seen Cleasby for the last ten years. 

The place has an excellent reputation for health, especially in the 
case of those who have weak lungs. On all sides, from the high lands 
in the Parish, the prospect is extremely pleasing; the water is excellent; the 
situation is beautiful and convenient, near Darlington ; good roads and pretty 
lanes. There are many good families within a circuit of ten miles I 
have set down these particulars, that if any of°our family should desire to 
establish themselves in England, temporarily or otherwise, they may know they 
could scarcely do better than buy a small tract and put up a comfortable house 
in the Parish to which, in England, they belong aa 


Sir John then goes on to say that there was room for improvement 
in the village ; that the English Lakes were only 30 miles off—he was 
somewhat out of his calculations here; and that at the mouth of the 
Tees was a bathing place, Redcar, with beautiful sands With what 
delight would the inhabitants welcome a Robinson as a resident 
amongst them once more! I find that the scholarly preface to the 
above work was written by George R. Parkin, C M.G., L.L.D., the 
same American author that wrote the life of my old head-master, 
Edward Thring, of Uppingham. Dr. Parkin winds up his preface to a 
most entertaining volume with these words :—‘ Characters such as that 
of Sir John Beverley Robinson give distinction and dignity to a 
country’s history,” which is the highest compliment he could pay the 
author, Major-General Robinson, after reading through the life of that 
soldiers father. Every page of the 500 in this work bristles with 
interest; and considering Sir John Beverley Robinson was a 
descendant of a Cleasby man who left his native village over 230 years 
ago, and that he himself had actually paid a yisit to the home of his 
ancestor, and been entertained there by the Vicar, N. Yorkshire folk 
should lose no opportunity of dipping into the book. 


Before discussing Bishop Robinson, I feel bound to say something 
of Sir John Beverley Robinson, for “a more just, upright, and God- 
fearing man never existed, one who had no fear of death, no tremblings 
as he hurried down his way he rejoiced to think that the 
goal, the glory and the crown would soon be obtained in another and 
better world.” ‘* With him, too, loyalty to his King was something 
more than sentiment ; it was a religion. It was born with him, and 
ran in his blood. He was a profound and deeply read lawyer, and had 
been in his earlier days a brilliant advocate. Asa Judge in Canada he 
stood without a rival.” 


He was created a Baronet of the United Kingdom for his invalu- 
able services to Canada in 1854. In June, 1855, during his last visit 
to England, he was made an honorary LL.D. of Oxford, with 16 
others, including “Alfred Tennyson, Esq., Poet Laureate.” The 
Law Journal of Upper Canada (March, 1863) says of him :— 
“Canada never had a Judge who so completely enjoyed the 
confidence of the entire legal profession as Sir John Robinson. His 


natural affability, his unassumed dignity, and unruffled temper, made 
him not only revered but even loved.” Sir John Robinson sat on the 
Bench for nearly one third of la 


century 


As far back as Dec., 1839, he stayed at Strathfieldsaye with the 
Duke of Wellington, with whom he was on most intimate terms. In 
June of that year we note that he and his wife and family dined at 
Apsley House ‘It was most delightful for us all,” savs the Canadian 
Judge, "to have the Duke of Wellington himself pointing out to us 
the different portraits of Buonaparte on his walls, my little ones were 
armed.” The famous Duchess of Richmond was amongst the party 


Included amongst his large and distinguished acquaintance in 
England I might mention: Sir Robert Peel, with whom he stayed 
at Drayton Manor; Campbell, the poet; Dr. Strachan; Charles 
Dickens; Sir Benjamin Brodie, his doctor; Lord Brougham; Mr. 
Jeffrey, editor of the Edinburgh Reviav; Sir Roderick Murchison ; 
Sir Henry Holland; Lord Macaulay; and Admiral Sir Herbert 
Sawyer 


Once he visited Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford (in 1817), and made 
the acquaintance of “ Maida,” the famous deerhound, with his back 
6 inches above the table, and taller than a Migh/and steed 


All his life he was a great traveller and visited Europe on several 
occasions. Shortly after the battle of Waterloo he journeyed over to 
the spot where it was fought. It is quite evident that Sir John 
Robinson had true Yorkshire blood in him, that he was in favour of all 
forms of athletics, from the fact that he went out of his way to witness 
several great prize-fights with and without gloves. On one occasion 
he was taken to the Fives Court, in London, to see “ Crib,” champion 
of England, Belcher and Richmond (the Black) take turn-about with 
the gloves. This is what he said about it,—“A sight purely English 
and well worth witnessing—the neatness and quickness of Belcher 
quite astonishing.” A week later, near Hampton Court, he was one 
of many who witnessed two or three fights wrfhou/ gloves: but what 
he had to say in his diary upon these performances General Robinson 
does not inform us 


Sir John Robinson died in 1863, and was buried in the Cathedral 
Church of S. James, Toronto. He was succeeded by his son James 
Lukin (b. 1815 The present and 4th Baronet, Sir John Beverley 
Robinson, is a grandson of the great Judge, and a nephew of Major- 
General C. W. Robinson. 


His Relations in N. America. 

The Canadian Robinsons are, by now, a very wide-spread family. 
CuRISTOPHER Rosinson, the elder brother of the Bishop. who 
emigrated to Virginia from Cleasby, Yorkshire, in 1666, may be looked 


upon as the founder of the family in Canada. He was a shrewd 
Yorkshireman, who became Secretary of the Colony. He acquired 
a good deal of land in Middlesex County, Virginia, and died in 1693, 
These were the days of Slavery. One of his slaves, mentioned in a 
will, bore the name of *Cleasby" ! In 1689 he imported 52 persons 
into his county—26 whites and 26 negroes.” The name of his estate 
was afterwards known as Hewick, called, no doubt, after the manor of 
1,000 acres, ‘* Hewick-upon-Bridge,” in Yorkshire, which Bishop 
Robinson had purchased from Sir Giles Arthington, and left at his 
death in 1723 to his nephew in Virginia In 1776, that York- 
shire estate was sold for £16,000 to Sir Fletcher Norton, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, who became Lord Grantley, a portion of the 
proceeds of the sale being devoted to the purchase of more land in 
Virginia. The property over there has altogether passed out of the 
hands of the Robinson family 


Joun Ronixson, when a young man in Sweden 
Reproduced, by special permission of the 
present Bishop of London, from a painting 
attributed to Dahl, at Fulham Palace. 
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Joun Rosinson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London (1714-23), 
Born at Cleasby, Yks., 1650. [From 
the engraving by M. Vander Gucht, 
after a painting attributed to Dahl. ] 
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Sir John Beverley Robinson, Ist baronet, was a great nephew of a 
famous soldier, CoLonet Bevektey Ropinson, of Beverley House, on 
the Hudson river, who, as a ‘United Empire Loyalist,” raised a 
regiment of his tenantry called ‘The King’s Loyal Americans.” He 
was a grandson of the above Christopher. No other house in the 
country was so frequently the resort of Washington as BrveRLey 
Housg; under no roof were so many foreigners of distinction sheltered, 
including all the illustrious Generals in the Army*. In 1892 the old 
house was totally destroyed by fire. Colonel Beverley had married a 
Philipse ; she was an heiress of the Beverley estate, which included 
“a deer-park, gardens, lawns, fruit-orchards and fields—fit surroundings 
for the military scholar and English gentleman.” 


Another distinguished soldier belonging to this family was Sir 
Freperick Rontnson (b. 1777, d. 1852). For over sixty years he 
was a soldier. He commanded a Brigade at Vittoria and S. Sebastian, 
during the Peninsula War. The Duke of Wellington mentioned him 
in despatches. Ata later date he was made Commander-in-Chief and 
Provincial Governor of Upper Canada. He came eventually to reside 
in London. 


Statesman and Divine. 


Let me now turn to "His Excettency THe Ricur ReveREND 
Farner in Gop Joun Loxp Bisnor or Lonpon.” Some of my 
readers will wonder why a Bishop is styled * His Excellency.” John 
Robinson was a statesman as well as a divine, the first ecclesiastic since 
the Reformation, and the last, to hold the office of Lord Privy Seal ; 
he was besides an Ambassador and First Plenipotentiary at the 
Congress of Utrecht. 


“The Treaty of Utrecht, finally signed on April 11, 1713, left 
England the first state in the world””— so says Seeley. Whatever other 
historians, including Justin McCarthy of our own times, have to say 
upon its stipulations and the effects at the time, and in after years, 
upon the world at large, those who took a leading part in it are worthy 
of the highest consideration. Neither Green, nor McCarthy (in his 
“Reign of Queen Anne,”) mentions Bishop Robinson in connection 
with this Treaty. Abe part he played in politics was not the active one 
exhibited by Dean Swift. But the Dean was not favoured by Queen 
Anne, whilst it appears from other works the Bishop of London was 
her favourite in the Church. For this reason, no doubt, and because 
he was in other ways well fitted for Diplomatic work abroad, we find 
him appointed First Plenipotentiary. The religion in the days of 
Queen Anne was not such as itisnow. ‘The doctrines of Christianity 


. One Robert Beverley, ‘also from Yorkshire, emigrated with Christopher 
Robinson to Virginia. Intermarrying took place between the families, hence 
the name Beverley, so general in the Robinson family. 


had not yet struck their roots so deeply down in the human heart as to 
make the recognition of man's right to an inheritance of freedom a 
commonly accepted principle of conscience.” These were exemplified 
by the conditions of the Assiento, an agreement between Spain and 
England that England should have the privilege or the monopoly of 
supplying negro slaves to the Spanish Colonies on the Western side of 
the Atlantic, which formed part of the great Treaty of Utrecht. But 
Robinson, in signing this agreement, was only acting in accordance 
with the professed views of other teachers of religion of his time. He 
cannot therefore be called to account for associating himself with such 
a barbarous and uncivilised trade, which, in those days, was considered 
“about as natural and as unobjectionable a proceeding as the capture 
and the sale of wild cattle.” 


We have never read of anything that reflected discredit upon the 
character of Robinson, nor does history inform us that he was cither 
remarkable for brilliant pode or particularly gifted as a 
Churchman. He was by no means the greatest ecclesiastic of his 
time: as such he is now forgotten by the world at large, while 
Berkeley (b. 1685) yet lives. Dean Milman, in his Annals of S. Paul's 
Cathedral, remarks :—‘ Of the eight bishops who filled the See of 
London during the 18th century three only have left names—Gibson, 
Sherlock, and Lowth. The rest were decent, worthy Prelates, and 
from their quiet thrones have sunk into quiet oblivion.” Further on 
the Dean says Robinson was a diplomatist rather than a divine. He 
undoubtedly held high preferment in the Church, like Pace of old, as 
a reward for his services to the State. Gibson became Primate of 
England, and as a divine was a much greater man than Robinson; he 
was, too, one of our first Northern scholars and an antiquarian. 


Bishop Robinson, I am told, has only left two published sermons 
behind him ; it is impossible, therefore, for us now to judge him as a 
sermon-writer. 


Dissenters and Whigs were known to have commented upon the 
shortcomings of Robinson as Bishop of London, and accused him of 
“ignorance, hebetude and incompetency.” But even a moderate Tory, 
such as Robinson was, in those heated political times would be 
naturally looked upon as their bitter enemy. It cannot be said that he 
altogether deserved their insulting accusations, yet it is evident 
Robinson did pay more attention to state affairs than he did to his 
divine calling. We have only to read books concerning the times to 
ascertain what was the state of religion at the commencement of the 
18th century. It has been said that the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George I. were “a period of moral deadness and spiritual darkness,” in 
spite of the fact that the 18th century is looked upon by many as the 
golden age. As this remark emanated from a Londoner, it did not 
say much for the previous efforts of our South-country Bishops. We 
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must confess that it was left to Wesley, the man of 40,000 sermons, 
who came upon the scene shortly after the death of Robinson, to root 
out this evil and improve the morality of the people at large. The 
established Church was roused by this remarkable Nonconformist and 
some of his immediate followers, and no doubt benefited not a little 
by their earnest teaching. People had been allowed to gang their ane 
£aat, so to speak, regardless of the true faith, in the days of “‘a dewless 
night succeeded by a sunless dawn” (1702-1740), until Wesley arose 
and spoke out against the ignorance, heavy drinking. and profligacy of 
the people, and their brutish habits and barbarous manners, so notice- 
able even on ‘the Devil's market-day,” as he was wont to call the 
Sunday of his early days. 


“Romantic Richmondshire” (a division of Yorkshire) can boast 
of other divines who have outlived Robinson, and amongst them I 
may as well mention here several Bishops, some of whom were also 
brilliant statesmen. The little village of Kirkby-Wiske boasts of the 
fact that Dr. John Palliser was born there in 1632. Archbishop 
Matthew Hutton was a native of Marske. John Wickliffe (d. 1384), 
the “Morning Star or father of the Reformation,” was born at 
Ovington. Thoresby (chiefly associated with the building of the 
choir in York Cathedral), Archbishop of York, Chancellor of England, 
and a Cardinal, hailed from the village of his name in Wensleydale. 
The Nevilles, Alexander (made Archbishop of York in 1373) and 
George (Archbishop of York and Chancellor of England, d. 1476), 
are two others. The unfortunate Archbishop Scrope (1350-1405), 
who died a martyr to his faith outside the City of York, “having 
ridden bare-back to the scaffold, dressed in his crimson hood and 
robes, and on a collier’s horse not worth forty pence,” was born at 
Middleham. Fitzhugh, Bishop of London, was a Richmondshire 
man. And last of my list, the greatest Bishop perhaps of all, is 
Cuthbert Tunstall (syn. Tonstall, Tunstale), who was natural brother 
of the knight Brian Tunstall that fell on Flodden Field. After being 
appointed Lord Privy Seal he was made Bishop of London, and then 
transferred to the See of Durham. He was born in 1475 at Hackforth, 
near Hornby Castle. 


At Queen Anne’s Death-bed. 


Robinson was born in the days of the Commonwealth only a year 
after Charles I. was beheaded; so that by the time Charles II. came 
to the throne he was just ten years of age. Though only seventy- 
three when he died, he lived to see ten years of the Commonwealth 
and the throne filled by six Kings and Queens. Truly there was 
some excuse for his acting the Vicar of Bray now and again when 
occasion arose in public; but at heart, we believe, he stood fast by 
the House of Stuart, and was actually known to have said these words 
to Queen Anne, a noted Jacobite, upon leaving her death chamber, 
“Madam, I will obey your commands. I will declare your mind, but 


it will cost me my head.” This rejoinder was heard by the Duchess 
of Ormonde, who had been listening in an adjoining room to the private 
conference between Queen Anne and her Bishop, when the Queen 
“disburthened her mind of the weighty matter that troubled her 
departing spirit.” Poor Queen! she indeed had much to pour out to 
the Bishop, one of her few remaining friends—nay, perhaps her only 
friend, into whose hands she had placed the Privy Seal; for we know 
she died ‘without husband or child, brother or sister, to kneel and 
pray beside her deathbed.” 


I cannot do better than quote the words of Justin McCarthy, which 
will give the reader some idea of the causes which brought about 
Queen Anne’s state of mind, the mind which Robinson had to soothe 
as best he could :--‘ While she was passing away the public out of 
doors, and even those who watched over her last moments, were 
thinking not of her but of the Sovereign who was to succeed her, the 
changes which his coming might bring with it, the fortunes of this or 
that political party, which might be endangered or shattered by the 
change. The dying ears of the Queen might have caught sound of 
some of the noisy preparations for the coming of her successor, which 
were already agitating London.” 


The reign of Queen Anne forms in itself a distinct epoch, a great 
era of lasting triumphs in war and peace, and a great advance in 
science and literature. The man who was this Queen's favourite 
Bishop, though not, as far as we can gather, a bosom friend, is entitled 
to rank high amongst our statesmen-bishops of the past. It is all the 
more wonderful to find Robinson risen from the ranks, so to speak, 
to become one of the first gentlemen in Europe, when we consider 
that the education of the poor and lower classes was at as low an ebb, 
perhaps, as ever it had been—no system whatever of national education 
had so far been adopted. 


His Contemporary Dean Swift. 


Robinson was next door to a pauper until some of his friends came 
to his support. His father was but a labouring man: but neither, as 
I shall presently show, must be ranked quite with the lower classes. 
He read hard and advanced, step by step, until he reached the high 
offices which he filled in after life. He lived in an age of superstition, 
in which his own county especially abounded, but he was one of those 
whose ever increasing knowledge tended to make that superstition 
commence to sink, and it did so by degrees. He was the 
contemporary of Dryden and Swift, of Addison and Steele, the 
coffee-housing essayists that revolutionised English prose, and of 
Pope, John Gay and Prior. Dr. Johnson, though born in Queen 
Anne's reign, was marked for a shining light in the literary world of a 
period yet to come. In 1711 Bishop Robinson saw the first production 
of The Spectator, “an event which was destined to make an abiding 


impression on the history of English literature.” It was Dean Swift. 
the author of Gulliver's Travels and Whe Tale of a Tub, who satirised 
Bishop Robinson in one of his odes—I happened to come across it in 
an old edition of Swift's works, published by Faulkner in 1763. The 
first few lines run as follows :— 


“ When a holy Black Swede, the son of a Reb; 
With a Saint* at his chin and a Seal* at his Fob: 
Shall not sec one New Year's Day in that year, 
Then let old England make g cheer: 
Windsor and Bristow then sball be 

Joined together in the Low Countree, 

Then shall the tall black Daventry Bird 

Speak against Peace right many a word ;"" 


Robinson and Swift must have known one another; but the religion of 
the latter was most probably mistrusted by the former, and it is quite 
possible that Robinson was one of those who advised Queen 
Anne not to appoint him a Bishop. Morality was lax, and public 
society was in a strangely disordered condition, and Swift, by his wild 
thymes, many of which were of a most irreverent and unlovely nature, 
did not help the times. How could it be expected that Swift would 
fulfil the important duties of a Bishop. Again he was kept down for 
other reasons—he was not wanted in the House of Lords, being too 
‘strong for the Whigs at the time they were in power, so he was obliged 
to descend into the vale of private life, and became Dean of S. Patrick 
in Dublin. Swift was a man of such great genius that he could not 
brush people's boots, even those of the highest station: throughout 
his long life he sustained the native dignity of his own character 
without stooping as he ascended or descended the hill of prosperity. 
He would never suffer himself to be treated but as an equal, and 
repulsed every attempt to hold him in dependence, or keep him at a 
distance, with the utmost resentment and indignation. The greatest 
power amongst the Tories of that time was Swift—they drew all their 
arguments from his book, Zhe Conduct of the Allies, of which 10 
editions or 11,000 copies were printed and sold in two months’ time, 
between Nov. 27th, 1711, and Jan. 28th, 1712. At Windsor, just at 
the conclusion of the Peace of Utrecht, he must have seen a good deal 
of Bishop Robinson, for he drew up there the great sketch of Zhe 
History of the last Session of Parliament and the Peace of Utrecht, a work 
which, by the way, was never published until 1758. And this was the 
man whom Thackeray termed, ** An immense genius: an awful down- 
fall or ruin. So great a man he seems to me that thinking of him is 
like thinking of an empire falling . no humorist has been so 
great, or so gloomy.” Lord Macaulay describes him as ‘* The ablest 
man of the Tory party." Dean Swift, who died in 1745, was junior to 
Bishop Robinson by seventeen years, having been born in Dublin in 
1667: he, too, was descended from a Yorkshire family. 


* This refers to his being Bishop and Lord Privy Seal. 


His Ancestry. 


Major-General Robinson has lent me a MS. pedigree of his family, 
drawn out by Albert W. Woods, Lancaster Herald, in 1854, from the 
records of the College of Arms, London. There are, by now, so very 
many all but distinct families of Robinson in the world—the 
baronctage alone is responsible for five unrelated families of that 
name—that it would be impossible to connect them all; but from 
Yorkshire, we may be pretty certain, most of them sprang. 


The first authenticated Robinson of this Bishop's family is, 
* Robinson, of Crostwick within the Parish of Rumbald-kirk (Romaldkirk) 
in co, Ebor (York), in early part of the reign of Queen Elisabeth.” The 
grandson, George Robinson, of this man is styled “of Cleasby co, 
Ebor,” and his elder brother, Richard, ‘of Crostwick im the parish of 
Rumbaldkirk co, Ebor.” The great-grandson, “ ade Robinson of 
Chasby,” appears to have been buried at Cleasby, and his wife, 
daughter of Christopher Potter, also of Cleasby, died and was buried 
there beside her husband in 1688. ‘They liad eight children, the 
Bishop being the fourth son and Christopher the third—the two 
eldest died young. 


A brother of the above George Robinson, viz., William R., settled 
in London. He was a great-uncle of the Bishop, and died in 1634, 
and was buried at S. Helens Church, Bishopsgate, London. This 
William was a Turkey merchant, who registered his pedigree at the 
Heralds’ College in 1633, and was probably granted the identical coat 
of arms then which the Bishop, his great-nephew, adopted and was 
granted when he registered his pedigree there in 1712. William 
Robinson married a Watkin, whose father was lord of the manor of 
Haselbick, co. Northampton, and mother a Robinson of the family of 
Robinson, of Drayton jee co. Stafford. 


An aunt of the Bishop's married a Colonel Anthony Wharton,* of 
Gillingwood, Yorkshire, whilst an uncle of his went to London and 
became “ Hosier Citizen and Merchant Tailor Servant to His Majesty 
King Charles I.” 


We gather from the above details—and I might mention others of 
equal interest—that the ancestry of Bishop Robinson was not 
altogether a poor one. Doubtless the Romaldkirk Robinsons were but 
small yeoman farmers, who may, or may not, have been connected 
with a wealthy and influential family collaterally, or with one further 
back in the history of our country. Some of his immediate ancestors 


* About the year 1876, Major-General C. W. Robinson, when staying near 
Cleasby, went over to see one of the family of Wharton, who was a clergyman at 
Gilling, near Richmond, Yks.; but he was unable to eat any particulars concerning 
that Anthony Wharton, nor does he know what the Colonel's services were. 
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were, however, comparatively wealthy merchants, and by marriage 
connected the family with a more or less prominent circle of South- 
country people. But his father and grandfather were, as far as we 
know, quite poor working men, content with the humble surroundings 
of Cleasby village. 


His Career, 

John Robinson was norN at CLEAsBy on NoveMBER 7, 1650. 
No facts concerning his early life at Cleasby have so far been 
authenticated. One writer informs us that the poor lad was indebted 
to the Revd. Ralph Robinson (possibly a relation), of Coniscliffe, on 
the opposite side of the Tees, for his early education. Hearne, the 
antiquary, a contemporary of the Bishop's, asserts that he was after- 
wards apprenticed to a trade, but that his master, finding he pre- 
ferred books to manual work, obtained the means for his becoming 
a student (in his 20th year) at BRASENOSE CoLLEGE, OXFORD. Some 
say he was helped up to College by one Sir Edward Wood, Knt., who 
married his sister Clara;—two other sisters, Mary and Frances, 
emigrated to Virginia along with their elder brother Christopher. 
This Sir Edward Wood, said to have been a gentleman usher to 
Queen Catherine, appears to be somewhat of a myth. However, we 
have it before us in one standard work that he was instrumental in 
getting John Robinson (who tutored his children) out to Sweden, 
after the young man had graduated and become a Fellow of Oriel 
College. Another authority declares that Sir James Astrey, whose 
servitor Robinson is said to have been at Brasenose, secured him his 
position in Sweden. Sir P. Wyville, and others, are also recorded as 
having obtained for him this start in life. 


It was about the year 1680 when he landed in SweprN, where he 
became CHAPLAIN To THE ENGLISH Eamassy at the Swedish Court. 
For a quarter of a century he remained in that country. In 1683 he 
was chosen to succeed his principal, Philip Warwick, only son of Sir 
Philip Warwick, as Charge d’Affaires, and continued to reside at the 
Swedish Courts. King William III., who, in 1697, had procured for 
him the benefice of Lastingham, in Yorkshire, which he held until 
1709, reposed great confidence in Robinson as ENVvoy Extra- 
ORDINARY, and appears to have paid the greatest attention to his 
despatches from Sweden. His diplomacy was great, and “by his 
judicious counsel and course of action he contributed to the main- 
tenance of the Protestant interest in Europe, and also did good service 
in helping to keep free for ever the Passage of the Sound.” * 


The gallant young Krnc Cartes XII. was accompanied, in 
1700, by Robinson throughout his chivalrous expedition against the 


* Extract from MS. account of Bishop R., prepared in 1878 by the Rev. E. 
Adamson, S. Alban’s Vicarage, Fi elling-on-Tyne, and lent to me by Major-General 
C. W. Robinson, C.B. 


combined forces of Denmark, Russia, and Poland. By favour of, and 
as a compliment to, the Swedish monarch, he assumed as his motto 
the Runic gnoma which has been recorded on the mural tablet in 
Cleasby Church (see p. 136). Ata later date, 1707, MARLBOROUGH 
chose Robinson to act as his interpreter to appease the King, who 
cherished grievances against the allies. 


From this time until he returned to England, in 1709, he was 
employed in ‘*attending conferences at Hamburg and elsewhere, and 
keeping up a close correspondence with Marlborough and the 
Government at home.” 


In the same year King William III. had given him a stall at 
Canterbury, and he was offered the bishopric of Chichester, which he 
refused, but accepted the DEANERY oF WINDSOR, together with the 
Deanery of Wolverhampton and the REGISrRY OF THE KNIGHTS OF 
THE GARTER. In 1710 he was made BisHop or BRISTOL. 


About this time he was elected a Governor of the Charterhouse, 
where a large painting of him in Bishop's robes is still to be seen. 
He was also appointed DEAN or THE CHapEL Royat. from which 
office he was dismissed about the year 1718—‘*so obnoxious was he 
to the ruling powers from his intimate connection with the late 
administration.” Queen Anne had appointed Robinson Lorp Privy 
SEAL (1711), an appointment which produced considerable comment, 
but “it was really intended to preface the Bishop's nomination as the 
First ENGLIsH PLeNrrorentrary at the peace conference to be held 
in the following year at Urrecur. F The Ministers now 
wanted a dignified exponent of English views to represent them at the 
Congress, and in the absence of any Tory peer of adequate talent and 
energy, after the unexpected deaths of Newcastle and Jersey, Harley 
(afterwards Ist Earl of Oxford) fell back on the Bishop, who possessed 
genuine qualifications.” * Certainly, we are bound to confess, “the 
appointment of an ecclesiastic to high diplomatic office smacked of 
medizval practice.” Tickell, however, “warmly commended in verse 
the Queen’s choice of ‘ mitred Bristol.’ ” 


Thomas Tickell (b. 1686, d. 1740), a poet we never hear of 
now, was considered by Addison to be a greater genius than Pope, 
who himself looked upon his rival as but one of the “ high-flyers at 
Button’s” (a celebrated coffee-house in London). ‘On the Prospect 
of Peace” is a lengthy ode, which Tickell dedicated in flowing language 
to his Excellency the Lord Privy Seal. Let me quote here a few lines 
of the dedication :— 


; eVide account by ““T. S."" in Dictionary of National Biography (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.). 


** Well sends our Queen her MITRED BRISTOL forth, 
For early counsels fam'd, and long-try’d worth ; 
Who, thirty rolling years, bad oft withheld 

The Swede and Saxon from the dusty field ; 
Completely form'd to heal the Christian wounds, 

To name the Kings, and give each kingdom bounds; 
The face of ravag'd Nature to repair, 

By leagues to soften Earth, and Heaven by prayer, 
To gain by love, where rage and slaughter fail, 

And make the crosier o'er the sword prevail "” 


The poet continues in something the same grandiloquent strain, 
likening John Robinson to Moses “with Jehovah's wand” turning 
* Nile’s fattening streams to putrid gore,” etc., etc.; and after telling 
the dittle dark man of Cleasby, humblest village of the North, that 
‘Great Strafford, rich in every courtly grace,’ comes but second to 
him as — 
“A man whom Kings contend 
To style companion and to make their friend "— 

“Tom” Tickle winds up the dedication with the hope that he will 
spare but one hour, before setting to work to urge international peace, 
in which to read and consider carefully the lines that the Muses 
have put before him. 


At the beginning of January, 1712, John Robinson, Bishop of 
Bristol and Lord Privy Seal. Dean of Windsor, one of Her Majesty's 
Privy Council and Register of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
set sail for Holland and arrived at the Hague on the 14th inst. He 
was at Utrecht on the 15th. The Earl of Strafford. Viscount Went- 
worth, of Wentworth- Woodhouse, Baron of Raby, etc., etc. (the other 
Plenipotentiary of Great Britain), arrived there on the 17th January. 
The proceedings at the Congress were conducted with much form 
and state. and extended over a lengthy period, but terminated on 
Apnil llth 1713. 


Bishop Robinson opened the Congress with a short speech, which 

J cannot refrain from inserting here :— 
“ Messieurs, 

We are this Day met together in the Name of God, to lay the Foundation 
of a general PEACE, between the High-Allies, and the King your Master. We bring 
sincere Intentions, and also Positive Orders from our Princi to concur in every 
thing on their Part, which may tend to the furtherance and sappy Conclusion of so 
Advantageous and Christian a Work. On the other Hand, we are in Hopes 
(Messieuxs) that you are in the same Disposition ; and that your Instructions are so 
Full, as to enable you to Answer, without Loss of Time, the Expectation of the 
Allies, in explaining yourselves clearly upon the Points which are to be treated of in 
the Conferences; and that you will do it in so Plain and Particular a manner, that 
All, and every One of the Confederate Princes and States, may find a just and 
reasonable Satisfaction, upon their respective Pretensions."” 

Of the four Ambassadors Extraordinary who signed the Treaty, the two repre- 
senting Great Britain and the two representing France, Bishop Robinson was the 
first to sign his name, thus— 

Job. Bristol, C.P.S, 


Well worthy of mention in this account is the fact that an important 
work of two quarto volumes on the memorable war, b' omas 
Brodrick, was dedicated to Bishop Robinson in 1713. The title is, 
‘*A Complete History of the Late War in the Netherlands, together with 
an Abstract of the Treaty of Utrecht.” The whole is illustrated with 15 
curious copper-plates, and the coats of arms of most of the Nobility 
and several other eminent persons. The dedication, headed by John 
Robinson's coat of arms impaled with that of the See of London, 
runs in highly-flown language as follows :— 


To his Excellency 
The Right Reverend Father in God 
Joun, 
Lord Bishop of Lonpon, 
One of Her Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Councit, and First 
Plenipotentiary at the Congress at UTRECUT. 
May it Please Your Excellency, 

I Humbly beg leave to lay the following Memoirs at Your Lordship’s 
Feet; which contain an abstract of that Blessed and Glorious Peace, You have with 
such Unparalelled Skill and Industry Procur’d for Us, as well as what was most 
Remarkable and Memorable in the War: The most Tedious, Bloody, and Expensive, 
perhaps, that ever was. 


When the Best and Greatest of Queens (encourag’d by your Lordship's 
Matchless and Happy Address in so many other Negotiations) put the Management 
of this Heavenly Work into Your Hands; Joyning Her Commission to that of the 
Almighty, which, Your Lordship had the Honour to bear: What Joy what 
Exultations were to be seen in the Faces of all true Sons of the Church of Zngland | 
being well Assur’d, that as Heaven it self would Inspire and Assist its own 
Messenger, so would it belp forward and perfect so Divine a Work: For tho’ we find 
the Lord of Hosts, and God of VENGEANCE so often Us'd in the Old Testament ; 
Yet the God of Mexcy, and the Prince of Pkack are the more Darling Attributes 
of the Almighty, throughout the Brighter Revelations of the New. 

May the same Spirit, My Lorp, which accompanied You thro‘out the whole 
Course of this Great Work, Unite our Divisions, and Inspire Us with a true sense of 
the Blessings of Peace. May this Unhappy Nation at last see its Errors and 
Gratefully Acknowledge what that Greatest of Queens, the Best of Councils, and 
what Your Lordship (the most Pious and Accomplish'd Prelate of this Age) has done 
for Us. This, My Lonp, is most sincerely Wish'd and heartily Pray'd for, by, 

My Loxp, 
Your Excellency’s 
most Dutiful and 
Most Obedient Servant, 


T. Brodrick. 


There is no question about this fact, and that is, the catalogue of 
subscribers to the above work was the “ most glorious as well as most 
numerous” that, up to 1713, had appeared in print in connection with 
one single book; for twenty-three pages are devoted to the names, 

rinted small and in double columns, which include practically all the 
ukes, Earls, Barons, Baronets, etc., of the British Dominions. 
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Nominated to the See in 1713, he was elected BisHor or Lonpon 
on 13th March, 1714. He voted against the Court on 13th Apnil, 
1714, thereby evincing his loyalty to the Protestant succession. Within 
three months of Queen Anne’s death George I. made the Bishop a 
Privy Councitior. 


His Character. 


‘An anecdote related of the Bishop by Dr. Whitaker in the His/ory 
of Richmondshire testifies to the kindness of his character. When at 
Utrecht, he had frequently observed one of the private soldiers in 
attendance on the Embassy with a sad and pensive countenance 
engaged in the study of a book. His interest was awakened and his 
curiosity excited, especially when he found that book was a copy of 
the Greek Testament. By kindness and sympathy he won the poor 
fellow's confidence and extracted the secret of his past life, the con- 
fession of a crime which weighed heavily on his conscience. He was 
a man of good family, who had enlisted on being obliged to quit the 
University of Cambridge under a grave suspicion of having purloined 
some of the College plate with a view of converting it into coin. 
Having satisfied himself of the sincerity of repentance and entire 
change of views, the Bishop was induced to ordain the common 
soldier and give him preferment.’ [The above is an extract from the 
MS. of the Revd. E. Adamson, in the possession of Major-General 
C. W. Robinson, C.B.] 


I have already shown how much Bishop Robinson did for his 
native village, which he regarded with affection and took the greatest 
pleasure in periodically visiting after he had become a man of 
importance; but he also spent a considerable amount of his own 
money in improving Oriel College, Oxford, and Fulham Palace, where 
he resided when Bishop of London—the latter building he found too 
large and burdensome to keep in repair, so had a portion of it pulled 
down. Besides this he ‘devoted £2,500 (?) to the support of three 
exhibitioners at Oriel,” all of which served to prove that Robinson 
was not possessed of that “extreme apathy and lifelessness which 
stamped the clergy of his period,” and it certainly could not be said of 
him that his only aim was that of promotion, as some dared to 
insinuate. 


His Marriages. 


John Robinson was twice married. Mary, daughter of William 
Langton, Esq., was his first wife. He married secondly Emma, 
widow of Thomas, son of Sir Francis Cornwallis of Abermarlais, 
Wales, and a daughter of Sir Job Charlton, of Whitton, co. Salop, 
who was one of the Judges of the Common Pleas and had been 
Speaker of the House of Commons—Charles II. knighted him, and 


James II. made him a baronet. This lady survived her husband many 
years. 


His Death. 


The Bishop died on the 11th of April, 1723, at Hampstead, whither 
he had removed from Fulham Palace, in the hope of benefiting by the 
change of air. It is said he died of asthma. A week after that date 
his remains were buried in the churchyard at Fulham, where on a flat 
stone, within iron rails, may be read a somewhat lengthy inscription, in 
Latin, recording some of the most noteworthy passages of his 
industrious life. The arms of Robinson, impaling Langton and 
Charlton, were also engraved on the stone. 


His Will. 


From a MS., in part a copy of an old document, lent me by Major- 
General C. W. Robinson, I have transcribed the following :— 


“Bishop Robinson, by his will (not having by either his Ist or 2nd 
wife had any issue), left the whole of his real estate to the eldest son 
of his brother Christopher as follows :— 


“And as fo my real estate in the County of Fork I give, devise and 
bequeath the same, and all my right, title and interest therein, subject to the 
selllement made on my present wife’ (which was a jJointure of £500 per 
annum) ‘unfo my nephew, the eldest son of my brother Christopher 
Robinson, in Tail male, and in defaull of such issue fo all and every the 
other son and sons of my said brother—the elder of such son and sons, his 
and their issue male successively, to be preferred before the younger of such 
son and sons, remainder fo my o:un right heirs Sor cwer—chargeable never- 
theless with the payment of an annuity no rent-charge of £ 60 per annum, 
fax free, to my nephew Christopher now a student al Oxfora’ (he died a 
Sillow of Oriel College, in 1738.—C.4 VR.) ‘until he be otherwise provided 
for there or elsewhere. This will is dated 1 March, 1722, and was 
proved on 17 May, 1723. 


There is also the following notice in the Virginia Gazelle, dated 
17 March, 1747 (or 8) [taken from a London paper probably—C. W.R. ] 
which shows that the jointure settled on the Bishop's wife subse- 
quently fell to this nephew of the Bishop's :— 


‘London, December 29th, Thursday night.—Died at an advanced age 
at her house, near Westminster Abbey, Mrs. Robinson, relict of the late Lord 
Bishop of London. By her death her Jointure of £500 per annum devolves 
on his Lordship’s ( great] nephew, Christopher Robinson, now in Virginia,’ 


‘The estate in Yorkshire (it must have been more than 900 acres) 
subsequently descended to [another] Christopher Robinson, of 
Middlesex, Virginia. By his will, dated 16 July, 1768, he makes the 
following devise :— 


“Tt is my will and desire Uf my estate in Vorkshire, England, should 
be sold by virlue of a power of Attorney, which I have sent home Sor that 


purpose, the money arising from such sale shall be laid out by my execufors 
hereinafter named in land and negroes proportionately, then 1 give and 
bequeath these lands and negroes fo my son Christopher Robinson, and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten for ever. 


The above estate was sold and confirmed by a private Act of 
Parliament (1776). The property had come down through four 
generations of Christopher Robinsons, and the proceeds of sale after- 
wards invested in land and negroes in Virginia, was willed by the last 
C. R. (who died 1775) to his sister Elizabeth. married to William 
Steptoe. The Virginian estate passed out of the hands of Christopher 
Robinson's descendants in 1874—a family burial-ground on the land 
being reserved ” 


His Portraits. 
The only paintings which are known to be portraits of John 


Robinson may be seen at Fulham Palace, in Oriel College, Oxford, 
and at The Charterhouse, London. The portrait at Fulham is one of 
the head and shoulders of a young man not more than thirty-five years 
of age. Mr. Haines, who has done much work for the National Portrait 
Gallery, and who has recently restored this picture, seems to think it 
is by a Flemish artist. Personally, I attribute the work to Dahl, a 
Swedish artist, who, it is said, painted Robinson twice, first of all in 
Sweden, when he was comparatively young and in appearance like 
a little black Swede, so described by Dean Swift, and secondly in 
England, after he was made Bishop of Bristol. 


The portrait at Oriel is a copy of Dahl's first painting of him, and 
was presented to the College by Provost Ed. Hawkins in 1852. The 
author of the Bishop's biograph, in Smith Elder's Dictionary, refers 
to ‘an anonymous portrait, painted while Robinson was in Sweden, 
and preserved at Fulham Palace,’ and says that ‘it had been engraved 
by Vertue, Picart, Vandergucht and others, and for the Oxford 
Almanack of 1742.’ Now, General Robinson has never seen an 
engraving after that portrait, nor have I myself, but we both know the 
engravings by G. Vertue and M. Van der Gucht after the Charterhouse 
portrait of the Bishop in robes. I cannot help thinking that the 
contributor to the above Dictionary is mistaken with regard to the 
Fulham portrait—I do not believe that it ever was engraved, otherwise 
some of the Bishop's collateral descendants would be sure to possess 
copies of the engraving, or at any rate know about it by this time. 


It is very questionable whether any one else besides Dahl ever 
painted Robinson. If I am correct in this surmise, the portrait at the 
Charterhouse is the only existing portrait of the Bishop in robes, and 
I also believe that this was the painting upon which all the engravers 
set to work, each copying with certain modifications to suit the times 
and his own individual taste. Vertue’s engraving, showing the Order 
of the Garter suspended round the Bishop's neck, with a Bible to the 


left and the Privy Seal to the right. both in a fancifal border, was 
executed just after the Congress of Utrecht had started, in 1712, while 
M. Van der Gucht was later in the field, after Robinson was elected 
Bishop of London (1714 


Michael Dahl (b. at Stockholm in 1656, d. in London 1743) 
painted the Queen of Sweden previous to 1688, when he came to 
reside in England. He was one of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s rivals 
Queen Anne and Prince George of Denmark both sat to him: the 
former presented her portrait by Dahl to Bishop Robinson, whose 
widow presented it to Oriel College 


Through the kindness of General Robinson I am able to quote 
here an interesting item relating to this picture from the Treasury 


Papers, 1708-14, vol. clxi (23), at the Record Office in London :— 
“15 May, 1713— 


Mr. Dahl, Painter for Her Majesty's picture in 
whole length, for the Lord Bishop of Bristol, Lord Privy Seal, as 
Ambassador at the Treaty of Peace,— £50." 


OMET HORN: 507 * BURIED AT CLEASBYT /3/5- 
UNEARTHED -/570 *  @Af0: BY CHARLES COLLING 
£6.77: 0.1336) OF RETTON &? OURHAM © SOLO'TO’ COLONEL ~ 
TROTTER « MESSoe Mae Lhe * WAIGHT & CHAAGE IN 7EJO 
-FOR-JOOO-OS~ 


“COMET,” KING OF THE CLEASBY HERD OF SHORT- 
HORNS A CENTURY AGO. 


When the owner of Comet had laid that mighty bull's carcase 
deeply beneath the sod of what is now known as Comet’s Garth, in 
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the pretty little Yorkshire village of Cleasby, he must have borne 
sufficient love for the gallant old beast to think thus of his bones :— 


“In decent repose and in safety they lie, 

And oft shall I yield thee a merited sigh : 

Thou hast earned it by service, long, varied and true— 
Then to all but thy memory, old ‘ Comet,’ adieu!” 


For he took the trouble to plant a chestnut tree over his grave to recall 
the fact, a tree which flourished and grew to an immense size, even in 
a comparatively short period of five-and-fifty years. It was in 1870, 
or thereabouts, when the new occupier of the land, the late Mr. 
Thornton of Stapleton, decided to cut the tree down and root it up, 
with the result that Comet’s bones were unearthed, and found to be in 
an almost perfect state of preservation. Mr. Thornton had a good 
number of them, including the gigantic scapula (shoulder blade) and 
upper part of the skull, deposited in a glass case, which may now be 
seen at his son’s house in Stapleton village, where I had the pleasure 
of making a sketch, on purpose for these notes, of that most interesting 
collection. Some day, let us hope, they will be presented to 
Darlington for the future (?) museum. 


By the sight of those bones the memory of Comet is still kept 
alive, though it is over ninety years since he was buried. But there 
are other means by which we are reminded of the best shaped and 
most famous shorthorn of past days—he figures in Coates’ Herd Book; 
and every now and again his name crops up in the agricultural 
journals, while Comet and his breeder are referred to in several 
standard topographical works. And right it is that this should be so, 
for have not shorthorn cattle been one of the four staple trades of 
Darlington and district? Yes, that is the case ; and we note, too, the 
head of a beast figuring as a charge in that town’s armorial bearings, 
together with three bales of wool, representing the ancient woolen 
trade, and the No. 1 Engine recalling the first railway, viz., that 


between Stockton and Darlington. 


The Mayor and Corporation, when Darlington was granted a 
Charter and the use of a coat of arms, (not yet, by the way, registered 
at the Heralds’ College,—and it is forty years since the granting of 
that Charter!) selected as a design for their coat one which included 
an emblem of agriculture. This design was originally the happy 
suggestion of Mr. Robert Robinson, of Beechwood, Darlington, who 
sent in his drawing and secured the five guinea prize. As the breeding 
and grazing of cattle was, perhaps, in those days (1867) the most 
important business of the Durham farmer, Mr. Robinson decided 
upon a beasts head as one of the charges. A very large version of 
that drawing, executed, so I am told, many years ago by Mr. Dinsdale, 
can be seen in the Council Chamber. It is a thousand pities that a 
kind of cross between a Welsh cow and something else—shall I say 


“Comet” House (on the left), Cleasby, Yks. 


Mephistopheles * ?—was sketched by that well-meaning draftsman, 
and adopted in “the common seal for the use of the Mayor, Alder- 
men and Burgesses of the Borough of Darlington and their successors 
to serve them in transacting their business.” However, there it is 
before us on all the Corporation notepaper, on the lampposts, and 
shop doors and nearly everything else, a constant reminder of the 
importance still, as of yore, attached to the breeding of the Durham ox, 


Comet (calved in 1804) was bred at Ketton Hall, close to Darling- 
ton, up the great North road, by Charles Colling (b. 1750, d. 1836),4 
who with his brother Robert (b. 1749, d. 1820), a tenant of Barmpton, 
three miles up the Skerne side from Darlington, established on a firm 
footing the breed of Durham shorthorns. which had been fairly well 
known in the county since the days of Hubback, bred by one John 
Hunter of Hurworth, and generally known as ‘the patriarch of the 
shorthorn breed,” 4th in descent from Studley Bull (calved 1737), 
which came from the Barningham herd belonging to the Milbank 
family. Hubback became the property of Charles Colling. 


* A few years ago I was invited by the Town Clerk to modify one of the charges 
in the Darlington coat of arms, and its crest, so that the new clectric trams might be 
more correctly blazoned with them. I naturally thought of the Durham shorthorn 
for a sketch, and fixed upon the head of one of Mr. Harrison’s herd at Gainford, 
which figures now on all the tram-cars. 


SI Previous to 1824 (when Mr. John Waldy of Yarm-on-Tees purchased the 
estate) the celebrated M.F.H., Mr. Ralph John Lambton, M.P. for Durham, owned 
Barmpton, so that he was the landlord of Robert Colling, who died in 1820. 


The painting of the brothers Colling by Thomas Weaver—the 
writer would much like to know who possesses the original—which has 
been reproduced both as a large mezzotint engraving anda lithograph, 
has done much to immortalise them as famous shorthorn breeders. 
Robert's blue cut-away coat and lemon waistcoat, and the blue and 
white striped waistcoat and brown top boots of Charles Colling, were 
well known all over the county, especially around Darlington. 


In 1810 the younger brother, Charles, held his great sale of short- 
horns which, in one day, were knocked down by Mr. Kingston, of 
Stockton-on-Tees, for £7,379 85., Comet being purchased by four 
gentlemen, viz., Colonel Trotter, Messrs. Wetherell, Wright and 
Charge, for 1,000 gs. No less than eleven out of seventeen cows, 
sold at the same auction, had been bulled by Comet, and one sold for 
£410, viz., Lilly out of Daisy. Lucilla, a heifer calf, fetched £106. 
The Earl of Lonsdale bought a 3-year-old cow Flora by Comet 
for 70 gs., also a yearling bull Ossian by Windsor for 76 gs., and 
a 2-year-old heifer Young Laura (bulled by Comet) by Comet out of 
Laura, for 101 gs. Other buyers were B. Rudd, Esquire, Sir H. 
Vane Tempest, Bart., H. Strickland, Esquire, Sir H. Ibbotson, Bart., 
J. Lambton Loraine and — Smithson, ERIS It was previous to 
this sale that Charles Colling bred “The Ketton Ox,” cies better 
known as The Durham Ox, a great show beast, a coloured engravin 
of which, by R. Pollard of London, was dedicated to Sir Ki 
Milbank, Bart. The old print, published for the proprietor by 
Appleton of Darlington, is even now familiar to many of us. 


In 1818 Robert Colling sold off his stock at Barmpton, and obtained 
in one day even more than his brother, viz, £7,852 19s., but no single 
animal was purchased for more than 621 gs., which was paid for 
Lancaster, a 4-year-old bull by Wellington. 


Since those days, of course, much larger prices have been realised 
by champion shorthorns In 1875 nearly as much was paid for one 
cow at the New York Mills sale as was paid for 47 animals belonging 
to Charles Colling 63 years previously.* Nevertheless, many herds of 
great value were either founded or greatly enriched by purchases at 
the Ketton and Barmpton sales. 


Comet out of the cow young Phcenix was by Favourite 252 (gt. grand- 
son of the cow Favourite, named afterwards Lady Maynard) whose off- 
spring also were the Durham Ox and the famous Barmpton White Heifer, 
both of which have been handed down to us in picture. William 
Ward, brother-in-law of the painter, George Morland, and one of our 
best mezzotint engravers of all time, is responsible for an interesting 


* I refer to the sale of ‘8th Duchess of Geneva.” Mr. Kello, on behalf of Mr. 
R. Pavin Davies, of Gloucestershire, gave 40,600 dollars for her, the highest price 
ever paid for a shorthorn. The nearest approach to it was in 1875, when “ Duke of 
Connaught" fetched 4,500 guineas at the Earl of Dunmore’s sale. 


print of the latter, in which may be seen an old fellow slicing up 
turnips. She was bred by Robert Colling at Barmton, near Darlington. 


Mr Wright, who then lived at Cleasby Hall, kept Comet in a red- 
tiled shed, built specially for him, and which to this day goes by the 
name of Comer House, situated just off the green, near the disused 
well. The paddock in which he was allowed to roam at leisure is 
called Comet’s Garth, but is now a market-garden, planted all over 
with fruit-trees, vegetables and beautiful flowers. 


Cleasby of to-day certainly has no famed shorthorn bull to amuse 
or terrify the children, but the valley of the Tees in other parts close 
at hand can boast of several renowned herds, notably Mr. Harrison's 
at Gainford. Mr, Harrison keeps up to perfection a herd of what 
may be considered the most widely distributed breed of cattle in the 
world. Comet has certainly done not a little towards bringing this 
abost Cleasby folk may therefore well be proud of their gallant old 

ull. 


By the kindness of Mr. William Parlour, of Croft-on-Tees, the 
best authority on the history of shorthorn cattle that I know of, I am 
able to reproduce here the portrait of Comet by an artist called 
Weaver, he who painted the brothers Colling Mr. Parlour purchased 
it some years ago at the late Mr. Anthony Maynard's interesting sale 
in Darlington. To shorthorn breeders this picture shouldbe of 
the greatest interest, and of much value—it is the only faithful and 
authenticated portrait * from life of that remarkable animal ; and owing 
to the fact that it has never been engraved it is not widely known. 
A short while ago, however, it was photographed and reproduced 
in Zhe Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Sociey. This 
reproduction is but a poor one, and in no way does the original justice. 


It is interesting to note that in one of ‘The Druid’s" books, viz., 
Saddle and Sirloin, the author refers to the painting. While talking 
about Anthony Maynard as a chic Jastice in shorthorn matters, he 
says, “* Marton-le-Moor, a few miles from Ripon, was his pleasant, old 
bachelor home. The handsome Crusade, with a portrait of his owner 
and his herdsman, formed a leading feature of the snuggery, and a 
large painting of ‘the best side’ of Comet (as he did not fail to tell 
you) held the place of honour in the dining-room.” 


This Anthony Maynard was an uncle of the late Mr. Anthony 
Maynard (a former master of the N. Durham foxhounds), also 
mentioned by “The Druid” in the above work. The nephew must 
have been close upon ninety when he died in Darlington but a few 
years ago. I well remember the old gentleman on one occasion 


* There is in Coates’ Herd Book a drawing on stone of Comet by one H. 
Strafford, printed C. Hullmandel, which was evidently copied from Weaver's 
Picture, but it is such a very feeble drawing that we may overlook it. 
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entertaining me during tea-time with tales relating to famous short- 
horns and hunters, which he and his forbears had owned. He had 
seated me on a chair at the table opposite this identical picture of 
Comet, a painting which I must own I did not appreciate at that time 
in anything like the same way as I did when I saw it seven years later 
on Mr. Parlour’s study-wall, after I had learnt to know what a typical 
Durham shorthorn of the past really was like. 


Though by no means a Delacroix, or even a Landseer, Weaver's 
painting has a distinct art value, besides being an inte nsely interesting 
and historical work. It appeals not only to the breeder, but to the 
naturalist. If I were a specialist in shorthorns, I would not think twice 
about disposing of a hundred guinea bull, and purchasing with the 


same amount the picture of Comet, 7/ it ever were offered for sale 
again. 


We note in ‘* The Druid’s” Saddle and Sirloin (chapter vii) that 
Mr. Wetherell of Aldborough, formerly of Holm House (now farmed 
by Mr. George Smurthwaite), possessed this painting, ‘said to be the 
only one of Comet by Weaver in existence.’ A footnote in the 1895 
edition states that the picture was at that time in Mr. Thornton’s 
office in London. This must be an error, for the late Mr. Anthony 
Maynard undoubtedly had the original oil, signed too by the artist, 
hanging in his dining-room in Harewood Grove, Darlington; in which 
case the picture referred to above must either be a duplicate by 
Weaver, or a copy by someone else 


“Comer” (calved 1804), from the original painting by Weaver. 
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Lasr yEAK I published a large auto-lithograph portrait which I 
had done from life of Brigadier General Rimmington, C.B., the 
famous “ Scout” for us in the S. African war, on his pony ** Schimmel.” 
I stayed at his residence, Ballyfair, close to the Curragh, co. Kildare, 
in order to do this 


Here is reproduced my first study of that remarkable little pony's 
head. “Schimmel” is a typical Boer pony, with a determined and 
even sulky expression about the deep set eye and furrowed lips, very 
small ears and wide cheek. 


While at the Curragh I had an opportunity of making several 
more studies of horses, including this head of ** Red Prince II,” a 
horse which at that time stood about the top of the tree of winning 
sires for steeplechasers. 


Mr. W. Pallin of Athgarvan Lodge is the owner of this grand 
horse. ‘* Red Prince II" has the blood of ** Eclipse" and ** Stock- 
well” in his veins. His sire, ** Kendal,” was bred by the late Duke 
of Westminster, and was by “ Bend Or” out of “ Windermere” by 
* Macaroni” out of * Miss Agnes” by “ Irish Birdcatcher.” 
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drawings. 


WHO has not heard 

of Tam o' Shanter 
and Souter Johnny? No 
intelligent visitor to 
Ayr comes away with- 
out a goodly smattering 
of the doings of the 
poet Burns. 


The Zam o Shanter 
and Plough Inns, nearly 
opposite one another in 
the main street, were 
both much frequented 
by Robert Burns. It 
was after a day’s hunt- 
ing on foot with Lord 
Eglinton’s foxhounds, 
up the banks of the 
river Ayr, that I made 
these two careful little 


At the time of sketching the stirrup-cup, I was under the 


impression I had quaffed ‘a wee drappy” from a caup in use during 


the poet's life. It does not, however, always 


do to believe what one 


is told. Not two minutes after the sketch was completed, I found 
myself in the Plough, face to face with she original ‘“ Tam o’ Shanter 
caup,” which had been purchased at a sale over the way not so many 
years ago. My model proved to be only a good copy, much worn by 


daily use during the last 20 years. 


Next day the kindest and most attentive of hosts, Mr. James 
Kennedy, drove Miss Nora Kennedy and myself from his lovely place, 
Doonholme, famed for its numerous associations with Burns and his 
father (who was gardener there), to Stair Bridge, where Lord Eglinton's 


hounds met. 


On this occasion I was well mounted on a tall young 
chestnut by the Hunt Secretary, Mr. David W. 
sportsmen it has ever been my lot to fall in with. 


Shaw, one of the best 
In the absence of 


the Earl, Lady Eglinton upon a very nice-looking thoroughbred, was 


doing the duties of field-master. 
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See Ske/ch-book, pt. iy., p. 94, for drawing of the Inn 
(now a farm-house, the property of Sir H. S. M. 
Havelock-Allan, Bart.) where this funny old 
Nag’s head swung once upon a time. 


THORNTON HALL, Co. DURHAM. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES BY GEORGE A. 
FOTHERGILL, M.B. 


URHAM County is by no means altogether dismantled of its 
old-world houses: around Darlington alone there are yet to be 
seen standing,—and comparatively well preserved too,—several 

good examples of Tudor and Elizabethan mansions, which are now 
for the most part inhabited by farmers, and which, with periodical 
overhauling, might brave the elements, and be quite comfortable for 
many years to come. 


About 3} miles out of Darlington, up the Staindrop Road, on the 
right hand side, there suddenly comes into view, from behind a 
massive orchard wall. overhung with widespreading fruit trees (a 
veteran mulberry amongst them), an old stone house with high- 
pitched gables, red tiles, and here and there a mullioned window; a 
building to which with appropriateness we may surely apply the 
epithet old-world. 


Its Owners. 


As there appears to be no authentic account in the various 
Histories of Durham of the exact date when this Hall was built, we 
have to associate with what we see before us the people who have 
lived there from time to time, and the period of their respective owner- 
ships, and so form our own conclusions as to the date of the building 
and the additions to which it has been subject. We do know that an 
heiress of “ THORNTON or THORNTON” married a Tailbois, and that 
the initials of one Ralph Tailbois are to be seen to this day on the 
ceiling of what was once an entrance-hall. We therefore take it for 
granted that Ralph Tailbois (a cadet of the knightly family of Tailbois 
of Hurworth) either built Thornton Hall on the site of a much older 
house, or improved the ancient structure, adding to and in other ways 
embellishing it. 


I may mention here that none of the local historians, past or 
present,—certainly no historians of the last 130 years,—haye put forth 
in their works anything like a complete account of this old manor- 
house, and give but scanty information concerning its owners. 
Hutchinson, Surtees and Fordyce are extremely brief upon the subject; 
Longstaffe says more about it, but is a little ambiguous in one or two 
points, and incorrect over another; while Boyle, the author of the now 
popular History of Durham (1893), who evidently culls his very 
meagre description from the work of a previous writer, mixes u| 
Ulnaby (a neighbouring farm-house, also an old manor-house) wit! 
Thornton, and applies to that almost equally picturesque old home 
what ought to be said about Thornton Hall! 


Mackenzie and Ross, in their View of the County Palatine (1834), 
have most to say about Thornton and its past owners. They refer to 
it as *‘a neglected mansion now used as a farm-house,” and go on to 
say that ‘‘a younger branch of the Taylboys (syn. Taylbois, Tailbusse, 
Tailbois) of Hurworth (whose arms remain on some of the ceilings) 
acquired this house and estate by marriage with the heiress of 
Thornton.” 


One Ronert Tairnots (b. at the end of the 15th century?) is the 
first to appear in Surtees’ pedigree of this branch of the family, and 
he is styled “tof Thornton” (tem. Henry viii.—may I suggest?); but 
his wife’s name is omitted. Next we come to his son, Ratpu 
Tatcuots (d. 1591), who succeeded his father in the estate (about the 
year 15507). He was married twice, his first wife being Eleanor, a 
daughter of H. Killinghall, Esquire, of Middleton St. George; his 
second, Jane, a daughter of . . . Bertram. His son Ropert 
Taisots, also of Thornton Hall, married a danghter of Richard 
Barnes Bishop of Durham, and “died a prisoner in Durham Gaole in 
1606:” he was the last of this line of Tailbois. 
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It is thus quite evident from the above facts that there was a 
Thornton Hall, or house of some sort, previous to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


The estate passed into the hands of THe Satvins. I find in 
Burkés Landed Gentry, vol. i. (edition 1833) that ‘*Thomas (Salvin) 
of Thornton Hall in the County Palatine left at his decease, 23 
February, 1609-10, by his second wife Rebecca, seventh daughter of 
Cuthbert Collingwood, Esquire, of Esslington, John (Salvin) who 
inherited Thornton Hall, and (having no male issue) sold it in 1620,” 
which fixes the date of its Passing over to the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Bowes family. Surtees only tells us that Henry Bowes came into it 
before 1636. This John Salvin was the grandson of Gerard Salvin, 
Esquire, of Croxdale (d. 1570), the direct descendant and representa- 
tive of one of William the Conqueror's knights. 


Henry Bowes (bapt. 1575, d. 1624) a merchant adventurer and 
Sheriff of Newcastle-on-Tyne, related to Sir George Bowes (whose 
arms he bore with a difference) then stepped in, having purchased the 
Hall and estate in 1620. He was succeeded there by his son, SIR 
Francis Bowes, Knr. (b. 1611, d. 1677), an active supporter of 
Charles I., who suffered heavily for it afterwards. One of those whose 
estates were sequestered, or seized, by the Parliamentarians in the time 
immediately preceding the Commonwealth. and which were com- 
pounded for (ie., a part of the value of the estates taken for the 
whole), was this merchant knight of Thornton. There is a MS. in the 
Cathedral library at Durham which gives the name of all those who 
were called upon in the County of Durham to pay forfeit. along with 
particulars which have quite recently (1905) been published amongst 
the papers of the Surtees Society (vol. 91, p. 123). 


The following are a few notes culled from the same:—‘'1646, 
Mar. 30.—Sir Francis Bowes, Knt, makes oath before Edwd. Rich, 
that in Oct., 1644, he rendered himself to Sir Wm. Armyne, Knt., then 
a commissioner for Parlt. in Newcastle, since which time he has con- 
formed to all orders and ordinances of Parlt. His petition (undated) 
states that he has resided sometimes in the King’s quarters, 
which by reason of the enemy then in those parts he could 
not avoid, for which cause his estate is sequestered. Prays 
for a favourable composition.” Here follow particulars re his 
estates :—'* Messuages, lands and tenements in Aseleby (Aisleby), 
Y.V.B.W. £30; a like estate in the reputed manor of Thornton, 
Y.B.V.W., £80;” etc. I need not transcribe the details of his North- 
umberland estate, which appears to have been pretty considerable. 
“All his personal estate in goods and chattels was plundered.” The 
fine fixed, on April 28, 1646, for him to pay was £544; and we note 
that within a month's time that sum was forthcoming, and the estate 
discharged. 


Sir Francis Bowes married twice, his second wife being a daughter 
of Robt. Delaval of Cowpen. He also was Sheriff of Newcastle 
(1632-33). 


His son, Sir Francis Bows, Knt. (2) succeeded to the property, 
and died in 1697. He was married to a daughter of Sir Henry 
Fletcher, Bart., of Hutton-in-the-forest, co. Cumberland. In the 
chancel of Coniscliffe Church, where, until quite recently, the lairds of 
Thornton Hall have always had a pew of their own, is to be seen a 
tablet erected by this Sir Francis to the memory of his father and 
mother and wife and children. Never have I read a more mournful 
epitaph. It is too lengthy to insert in these notes. 


GrorGr Wantey Bowes (d. 1752) was the next, and last Bowes, 
to possess Thornton. He had three daughters who came into the 
property in 1772. An Act of Parliament was passed to enable Colonel 


Thomas Thoroton and the Revd. Robert Croft to lease their respective 
settled estates. The former (a Lieut.-Colonel in the Coldstream 
Guards) had married one Miss Bowes, and the latter another; whilst 
the share in the estate of the third daughter, Margarett, eventually 
became vested in the estate of her two sisters, which is still known as 
the *Thoroton-Croft trust.”” 


The Revd. Robert Croft was rector of Stillington in Yorkshire, and 
an ancestor of the late George Arthur Hutton Croft (b. 1829), Esquire, 
J.P. for the N. and W. Ridings, of Aldborough Hall, Boro'bndge, 
whose father was also rector of Stillington and mother a daughter of 
Sir Harry Meysey-Thompson, Bart. The present representative of 
this branch of the Croft family is Mr. H. H. S. Croft, barrister-at-law, 
of 11, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. The Thoroton side of the Trust 
is now represented by one of the Wharton family. 


Towards the end of the 18th century, upon the death of the last of 
the Bowes family residing at Thornton, the old world glories of the 
Hall gradually faded away. It merged into a farmhouse, extensive 
orchards and cattle-houses taking the place of the Jacobean gardens 
and stabling of bye-gone days. 


Its Architecture. 


In a small way, Thornton Hall is a good field for studying some of 
the detail of Tudor (or late Gothic), Elizabethan, Jacobean and 
Georgian styles of architecture. Upon close examination—and 
through the canine of its present occupant, Mr. W. Walker,* I have 
spent several days thoroughly exploring the old Hall both inside and 
outside—I came to the conclusion that it has seen many changes in 
respect of its architectural design, and that the original plan had 
undergone much modification. 


It is very singular no historian should so far have mentioned that 
the house is divided into two distinct parts, as seen by the junction 
running down the centre of the east aspect. The southern half, I take 
it, is considerably older than the northern ; we can tell this, not only 
by the nature of the stonework and the relative thickness of the walls, 
but by what remains of the small mullioned windows, windows that 
undoubtedly were put in not later than 1560. I venture to think that 
the Thorntons and Ralph Tailbois had most to do with the older 
portion, and that Sir Francis Bowes, about the year 1630, was 
responsible for the Jacobean and northernmost half of the house, 
which is early 17th century, and exhibits a later Renaissance style about 
its windows, which are proportionately larger and decidedly classic 


* Mr. Walker planted what is now known as Thornton Whin, a gorse covert for 
Lord Zetland’s Hunt, and one which invariably holds a good fox. For 34 years he 
has been tenant farmer of Thornton Hall. 
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about the pediments and 
mouldings ;—their total area 
is relatively larger in propor- 
tion to the plain surface of 
the walls than the Tudor 
and older windows of the 
south side. On the south side 
we notice, with the excep- 
tion of the two top mullioned 
windows and a very small 
one on the west side of the portico, that all the other windows are 
comparatively modern, Georgian in fact, and were probably put in in 
place of the mullioned windows (with their smaller lights) about 1550. 
My reason for suspecting that the original windows are Tudor, and not 
Elizabethan, is that the latter are, as a rule, rectangular and larger, 
while these in the gables of the south side of Thornton Hall are 
rounded and very small. The battlemented parapet also, and the 
strings narrow (and no/ of classic profile), both point to the Tudor 
period, and remind me of a grand old Hall in my native Warwickshire, 
viz., Compton Winyates (1520). The chimney-stacks are Elizabethan 
and Jacobean in style; the high-pitched nature of the gables might 
extend over all these periods, and is not, as some suppose, peculiar 
only to Elizabeth's reign.* 


Co ry 


Above the window immediately over the front entrance are some 
Gothic remains in the shape of two curious gargoyles,’ “right ugly 


* On the west side of the house we note two distinct styles. The *Kneclers’ 
at the termination of the southernmost gable ‘tabling’ are of simple design, whilst 
those of the northernmost are more pretentious and of classic style: the same applies 
to the ‘hood’ moulding of all the small windows, which are of later date than the 
Tudor (or Elizabethan 7) mullioned windows of the south side. 


Mr. H. Pritchett of Darlington, who accompanied me to Thornton on one 
occasion, prefers to think these gargoyles of Jacobean or 17th century carving. I am 
now also inclined to put them down as Gothic in style but of 17th century date, when 
the parapet of blank shields was erected, for the moulding of this extends on to the 
westernmost gargoyle. 
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Several of the ciphers are certainly now not to be found, 
but I think this author has hit the right nail on the head. 
I am inclined to think the bay window above the south 
door was added after the room behind was built, and that 
in the original design there was nothing above the 
portico; indeed, I feel almost positive that there was no 
portico, or even a door at all here, and that the main 
entrance was on the east side. It will be observed that 
the plaster-work of the ceiling does not extend into 
the bay, but terminates abruptly on a plane with the 
south front wall. The masonry of the outside wall also 
points to what Iam supposing. There is an interesting 
little window of late Tudor style in the west side of the 
Portico, which looks out of place where it is. I fancy 
it is the remains of a bay window which formerly 
occupied the site of the present south doorway. It 
would be most interesting to know what conclusion the 
members of the Architectural and Archeological Society 
of Durham and Northumberland came to after their visit 
to Thornton Hall some years ago. I find no account of 
their opinions in vol. iii. of its transactions, beyond the 
fact that they visited the place and saw some © valuable 
plaster work of the 15th and 16th centuries.” The “15th” 
should have been omitted in the report. The present south 
doorway suggests Queen Anne period of architecture 


S nondescript animals,” as Longstaffe calls them. They are situate one The panneling on the wall of the parlour, to the right of the 
on each side of a row of blank shields, which do not appear to be corridor as you enter, is of much later date, and it is not oak. There 
quite of the same date. One would have thought that, had a Tailbois is a secret cupboard behind the wide panel, in which two or three 
been there at the time they were inserted, the saltire and three people could stand upright, at the S.E. corner of the room, the whole 
escallops would have been carved upon at least one of them, for this panel coming away from the wall with the aid of a key, the keyhole of 
Coat appears all over an Elizabethan ceiling which now covers two bed- which is by this time only too visible in the moulding of one side. 
rooms, just behind the portico on the middle floor. Longstaffe is Here the walls are about 3 ft. 6 in. thick, while in the more recent 
much at fault when he calls this ceiling “Jacobean,” for the last of Portion of the house, behind, they are at least a foot less in width. 
the Tailbois family who owned Thornton died in prison only three 
years after James I. came to the throne. The Jacobean staircase, associated in all probability with Henry 


Bowes, or his son, Sir Francis, is unique in these parts. The tall 
newels at the angles of all the flights extend upwards to the ceiling 
above, and resemble the posts of a tall old-fashioned bedstead. The 
richly moulded hand-rails and balusters are very massive. 


In 1880, Mr. Walker tells me, a large portion of the front of the 
house was pulled down: it extended at least 40 feet westwards. In 
its place was built up, with some of the old stone, quite a small 
wing. The kitchen was originally in this old portion, whereas the 
present kitchen occupies a part of the old entrance hall. The Tudor 
(or late Gothic) ceiling here, intersected with massive carved beams, 
is whitewashed, alas! oak and all. A small portion of this ceiling is 
now in the corridor, where the beams appear untouched and in their 
original state. It is on these beams we find ciphers recalling, so it is 
generally supposed, Ralph Tailbois and his second wife Jane Bertram. Up in the attics we are confronted with wreck and ruin—a grand 
This is Longstaffe’s suggestion :— home for rats, which Mr. Walker tells me are not uncommonly seen 


Two bedrooms on the first floor show the beautiful plaster ceiling 
which in former days covered one large room, and which I have already 
referred to: it may be looked upon as having been designed 
somewhere about 1550. 


lower down. Some years ago he was awoken with “Murder!” shouted 
from the servants’ bedrooms, and upon going to see what was the 
matter, found a big rat had started to feed on the nose of one of his 
maids! There is an Elizabethan mantel-piece of simple design in 
one room up here; and over the doorway leading into the same apart- 
ment are carved on the oak lintel the initials R T, evidently standing 
for Robert or Ralph Tailbois. 


Outside, north of the house, is a small building in which the 
“Irishmen” now sleep in harvest time, where a somewhat pretentious, 
carved mantel-piece of stone may be seen, the history of which I have 
not yet been able to get at. 

Its Grounds, 

There appears to have been three distinct gardens at Thornton, 
walled off from one another, two of which, that facing the East aspect 
of the house which is banked up all round, and the even larger one on 
the North, were evidently laid out in the formal fashion peculiar to the 
16th and 17th centuries. The lay-out of the northernmost garden was 
of a simple fashion, the whole having been divided into four parts by 
a broad crucial walk. But these gardens are now covered with grass 
and planted with orchard trees, some of which must have stood there 
for over 150 years. 


In no work that I have so far come across have I seen a single 
illustration of Thornton Hall, or any part of it. These sketches of 
mine are probably the first ever published. 


Further up the Staindrop road, under a mile from Thornton 
Hall, across a field on the left hand side, is ULNAny, a smaller 
building, but none the less picturesque. The two houses as they stand 
appear to have been built about the same time. The hamlet—we can 
still trace the remains of this around the old house on the cast and 
southern sides—and old Hall were granted with the hamlet of Carlbury 
to Ralph Tailbois by Queen Elizabeth. He, however, so one authority 
affirms, sold it to Thomas Jennison of Walworth Castle. Eventual) 
it came back into the hands of the Thornton lairds, and it still, wit! 
its 300 and more acres, forms part of the ** Thoroton-Croft Trust.” 


As a rule a farmer cares little or nothing about antiquarianism, and 
Mr. J. R. Walker (who for over twenty years has farmed the Ulnaby 
estate) is no exception to the rule. He amused me by saying that once 
an acquaintance of his expressed a wish to dig down near his house. 
Said the antiquary, '*I have got a room there.” “The chap was off 
his dot,” dryly remarked Mr. Walker. Poor, wise race of antiquaries! 
Are we all spoken of in the same light ? 
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SKETCHES BY G. A. FOTHERGILL 


AT BLACKWELL, Nr. DARLINGTON. 


“The views from the Hall over the Neville Manor of 
Blackwell, through which the silvery Tees winds in a 
radiant line of light, are extensive, rich and beautiful.” 


(Longstaffe, 1850] 
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GRANGE—THE LIME-TREE AVENUE, 


BLACKWELL 
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Fothergill, 


Darlington. 
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Two Terrie Pincher and Shivers, the 

property of John Allan of Blackwell Hall, 

| Esquire. After the engraving (whick ap- 
peared in the Sforfing Magazine, 1834) from 
| the large oil-painting by H. B Chalon 


w at Blackwell Grange The 


»sed to have been Chalon's 
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INTERESTING INITIALS of various members of 
the Allan family from 1718, carved in lead 
at Blackwell Grange, nr. Darlington. 
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SuN-pIALs at Middleham, Northallerton, Rokeby, 
and at Hurworth-on-Tees. 
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Tanter on the garden wall, Glasgow House, 
Middleham, Yks. This was where Lord 
Glasgow's trainer lived in former times, 


now the residence of Mr. & Mrs. Fowler. 
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MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 


In Britain’s Isle—far famed the shire— Can I forget the happy years, 
An ancient village queen So free from care and woe, 
Doth with her royal presence grace I spent within that first sweet home ? 
A pleasing country scene. My nature answers, no. 
Swale rolls his eddying waters near Though years have laps’d since last I view'd 
With swain-tormenting pride ; That scene (to me) so fair, 
And babbling down the cleanly street Oft doth my ever active mind 
A clear mill-stream doth glide. With joy revisit there. 


By “A muse in a workshop.” 


[My old friend, Mr. James Wilkinson of Cockerton, a familiar figure at his bookstall in the Darlington Market-Place 
and in Post House Wynd, who is in his 83rd year and nearly as active as ever, composed these lines about his native 
Catterick, in Yorkshire, as far back as 1855, during the Crimean war, writing them down on a bit of sand-paper which 
he snatched up at intervals while engaged at a carpenter's bench—he was a cabinetmaker by trade in those days. Mr. 
Wilkinson was born in the two-roomed Cottage just over the foot-bridge seen in this sketch. He was christened by, 
and, as a lad up till fourteen years of age, acquainted with Dr. Alexander Scott, Vicar of Catterick, one of those who 
attended upon Horatio Lord Nelson, as he lay dying in the cock-pit on board * The Victory” at Trafalgar. | 


T was my intention to spin a yarn about Catterick, just as 1 have 
done for the people of Cleasby, of Haughton-le-Skerne, and 
other places in this Sh¢tch-book—indeed, I had actually gone the 

length of corresponding freely with several whose forebears were 

connected with the ancient village Sir Alfred Scott-Gatty (a son of 

Mrs, Alfred Gatty), our present Garter King of Arms, was one of 

7 y those who had kindly written me several long letters about the 

incumbency there of his grandfather Dr. Alexander J. Scott. Want 

of space must be my only excuse for not putting together the number of 
interesting facts and anecdotes which I have collected from various sources 
during the last few years. They will come in, I hope, for a future volume. 
My friend, the Revd W. Kerr Smith, the present Vicar of Catterick, once 
lent me an interesting souvenir of Dr. Scott, which was a thin little marble- 
backed book, found by him in an old safe in the Vestry How it got there, no 
one could tell him—sixty-three years, too, had elapsed since the Doctor's death 

Its few pages give a brief record of fosting journeys to London and elsewhere, 

together with a detailed account of the Vicar's expenditure during those tours, 

kept, no doubt, by his housekeeper—for 'tis not in his own hand-writing 


Let me quote from it a few particulars which may amuse the reader 
Every detail was accounted for by this careful secretary, even such amounts as 
as for " letter and paper; " 4d. for * shrimps ;’' 2d. for “ matches and chips:" 
4d. for “ crumpets ;" 3d. for * poor boys;" 1d for ‘hot rolls;" and 3d. for 
“turnpike,” were carefully noted down Prices have changed universally so 
much since 1820, that the following entries will open the eyes of those accus- 
tomed to household accounts of to-day :— 


3 pr. of soles and 2 crabs : = 
Two chickens (1/2 each) 

5lb. mutton at 8d - - 

101b. beef at 8d - - 


st. brown sugar - 2 
2 bottles of porter - - - = 
1 bottle Harvey's sauce : = & 


Horatia for thimble - - - - 
Chaise (and pair with postillion) to Hartlepool from). jig 
Catterick (35 miles) including driver and gates j *~ 
The first to talk to me about Dr. Scott was Mr. James Wilkinson—still 
living and referred to on the opposite page—a native of Catterick, who was 
christened by that emiment man, the intimate friend and private secretary of 
Horatio Lord Nelson. Mr. Wilkinson can tell several tales about his much 
revered parson, one who in the great fresco by Daniel Maclise, RA, in the 
House of Lords, is to be seen bending over the dying Admiral and rubbing his 
chest. Lord Nelson died in Dr. Scott's arms, on board the Victory at Trafalgar 
(21 Oct., 1805), 


One month at the seaside, at Hartlepool—a very different place then to what 
it is now—cost the Reverend Doctor the sum of £45 18s 104d We can gather 
from the account-book that only five, or six at the most, made up the party 
including servants. The expenses of Dr. Scott's journey from Catterick to 
London are also entered here, The same cost him £21 18s. 74d, and this for 
one way only, while at the same time he appears to have studied moderate 
economy at the hotels. The expenses of his journcy back amounted to about a 
sovereign more than that sum. Coaching would of course have been far cheaper 
than posting. I once went to London and back from Darlington in a very 
elaborate and comfortable 3rd class corridor carriage for one sovereign, (tho 
usual fare is 38/8 return.) It is possible even to do the return journey, by 
excursion train, for 12/-! Tempora mutanter 

The Doctor selected a warm month (Joly) for travelling by road this long 
distance It is interesting to trace his route, which lay vid Boro’ Bridge, 
Wetherby, Ferry Bridge, Doncaster, Barnby Moor, Newark, Grantham, Greet 
ham, Stamford, Stilton, Bugden, Eaton, Steven Hatheld, and Hendon (the 
town associated with the costermongers' song, * This muy to ‘endon.”) 


Alexander John Scott was born July, 1768, the son of Robert Somervile 
Scott, a naval lieutenant, who died in 1770 of yellow fever on a small estate he 
possessed in the West Indies His mother was a Comyn, and he was born 
where his mother’s people resided. Old Charterhouse had him asa pupil, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, put the finishing touches to his education 
Coming of a sea-faring family—he had an uncle, too, an Admiral, whose chris- 
tian name he bore—he was induced, after being ordained priest (1703), to sail as 
chaplain on board H MLS, Berwick under Sir John Collins He also served on 
the Brittannia and St. George, and was present at the battle of Copenhagen 
(1803) Dr, Scott was given the vicarage of Catterick in 1815, and at the same 
time was appointed chaplain in ordinary to King George III. He held besides 
two other livings, Southminster in Essex and Grays. He died in 1840 at the 
vicarage, Ecclesfeld, where he was buried. 


The sun-dial over the south-door of Catterick Church was probably the first 
that Dr. Scott's celebrated daughter, the late Mrs Alfred Gatty, ever set eyes 
upon; and her sketch of it was the first of many which appeared along with 
those of her old and dear friend, 
Miss Eleanor Lloyd, in her Book 
of Sun-dials (George Bell & Sons), 
which has been enlarged and 
edited by her daughter, Mrs 
Eden, and Miss Eleanor Lloyd, 
and now ranks as the most com- 
plete work on the subject 


Though many an hour hath 
fled—more than 600,000—since 
Mrs Gatty made her drawing, 
that dial still tells the time as 
punctually as ever. 1 made my 
sketch of it one terribly cold day 
in January, 1902. 
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“NOT WORTH A HALTER.” 
Dealer ; Aw'll taake foive pund an’ throw yo th’ 


Arll reight, done wi’ yo, but yo'll gie us arf crowan bock for luck ? 


Jack : ‘Ow much d'ye want for ‘em osses—eh ? 


‘alters into th’ bargain. Jack 
Dealer : Och! be d—d to yo—aw'll gie yo bock this ere blooid meare instead 


[This drawing representing a scene in Bondgate, by George A. Fothergill, appeared in Humours of 
the Darlington Horse Fair, published by James Dodds, Darlington, 1906. Lieut~Colonel C. T. Menzies 


possesses the original.] 


Wier oumalns, of ME piers oie Rewuete “Res Hunton | 


"Twas on Richmond Moor, over the old race-course—now 
only used as a training-ground, seen in the above sketch—where 
the late Earl of Zetland’s Voltigeur won his first race, at the end 
of October, 1849, the year Flying Dutchman, his future rival, won 
The Derby. A small affair, the Wright stakes, worth £65, fell to 
the bay 2-year-old by Voltaire out of Martha Lynn, by Mulatto. 
He ran in the name of Mr. “ Billy" Williamson. After beating 
Mark Tapley and others, Voltigeur showed no signs of having just 
raced. This was the only time he appeared in public as a 2-year-old. 


The other sketch, made in the same year, 1901, shows the quaint 
old stand of the Northallerton Race-course, since pulled down. 
Handsome County Educational Buildings, close to the railway- 
station, now occupy the site. Northallerton was a very popular 
little meeting in days gone by. 
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GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL’S SKETCH BOOK. 


Published in SIX PARTS by JAMES DODDS, NORTHGATE, 


DARLINGTON. [Parts I. to III. of this work were published in 1903, part IV. appeared in 1905, part V. in 1906, and part VI. in May, 1907,) 


N.B.—Back farts (at 1/3 each, fostage free) to complete the set, may be had from the publisher, or from any bookseller in the United Kingdom, by giving the pu 


isher's address, or from the 


Railway Bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, John Mensies & Co, and E. D. Walker and R. Wilson 


100 Copies of cach part of this very limited edition of five hundred have 


been reserved by the publisher, and the six parts will be appropriately bound together 


in one yolume to order. Each copy will contain a label designed by the author, which will be signed and numbered by him. 


PRICE 106. 


PART |. Contains 35 Claer Drawings and Sketches, taken at Whitby, Middleham, Windermere and Darlington; as well as interesting Notes upon the S¥gns and 
Signboards of Whitby ; Coaching from Windermere; and Boxing at a North Country “ Hirings,” Etc. 


PART II. Contains 42 Clavr Drawings and Sketches, taken at 


as well as some very original Notes upon Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Kendal, 


vcastle-on-Tyne, Swaledale, Newtown (Lowther Castle), Kendal, Croft-on- Tees, Hurworth and Darlington; 
anda North Country O.--Roasting (illustrated). Part II also includes a handsome plate 


representing H.I.M. the German Emperors's white charger, portrayed from life by George A. Fothergill (his large original auto-lithograph being in the possession of 


the Emperor at Berlin). 


PART III. Contains 30 Claer Drawings and Skefches taken at Brasted (near Sevenoaks), 


Easby Abbey (Yorks), and around Darlington; also the longest history 


written up to date of John Peel, the renowned Cumberland huntsman, accompanied by quaint and original designs and portraits, 
PART IV. Contains 33 Claer Drawings and Sketches taken at Penrith, Grasmere, Newnham (Northants), and Darlington; also a chapter on the Old Signs, ctc., 


of Penrith and Eamont ; Notes on Old Charterhouse (London) and ** Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese,” with portraits from life of the last two Cruikshanks; a hi 
of Bartley’s Boots ; sporting studies of T. F. Searth, Esq., on pony, and the late Captain David L. Beatty 


ry 
The long of it” in “ The long and the short of it”), 


PART V. Contains about 50 Clever Drawings and Sketchec taken at Haughton-le-Skerne, Cleasby, Marske-by-the-Sea, Sandiway (in Cheshire), Penrith and Darlington ; 
as well as a History of Haughton-le-Skerne, co. Durham, and its ancient Church and Rectory ; a portrait sketch from life of Buffalo Bill, and other sketches 
of his Wild West Show; also two handsome Coloured Plates, and a Hunting poem by George A. Rimington, Esq. 


PART VI. Contains about 50 Clever Drawings and Sketches tak 


History of Cleasby, co York, with a lengthy and authentic Biography of the last Statesman-Bishop, eke Robinson, D.D., P. 
First Plenipotentiary at Utrecht (b. 1650 at Cleasby); also a History of Thornton Hall, co. Durham; an 


at Cleasby, Durham city, Ayr (in Scotland), Middleham, and Blackwell near Darlington; a complete 


, Bishop of London and 
a large coloured plate of a noted hurdle-racer, 


“Iman,” with Thatcher up, showing the Brough Hall gates, Catterick Bridge, Yorkshire. 
PRESS NOTICES. 


Neweastle Chronicle, Oct. 14/03.—"' Sportsmen generally, and those of the North of England 
in particular, are familiar with the fine work done by Mr. George. A Fothergill 
Mr. Fothergill is an excellent draughtsman, but he is very much more than that as the 
entertaining letterpress will show. . a 

The Student (Edinburgh University), Oct. 22/03. — The series should please both 
those who follow the energetic life of the sportsman and those who prefer to sit in an 
arm chair and read about it mn 

The Scotsman, Oct E The album has artistic merit enough to make it attrac- 
tive wherever clever character drawing is admired, and it deserves to succeed 
The sketches are accompanied by a pleasant running commentary in prose 

Baily's Maguzine, Dec. 1903.—" The artist's versatility is extraordinary . , 
apparently nothing comes amiss to his clever pencil, whether it be a quaint gargoyle, a 
ruined castle, a baby, a landscape, or a cottage interior. He imparts an individ ity to 
everything he touches, and his Skeich-book, with its mingling of pathos and kindly 
humour is a thing to buy and keep. a 

The Westmorland Gazette, Oct. 1703.—" The Windermere drawings are a good 
example of his skill in portraiture. The sketches, it may be added, are accompanied by 
notes which considerably enhance their interest “ 

North Star, Oct. 6/03.—" A picturesque * bookmaker’ of high merit is Mr. Fothergill 

. The letterpress accompanying the thirty odd illustrations is decidedly 

entertaining Ks 


The Times (London), Oct. 9/03,—""A miscellany of clever and vigorous sketches, topo- 
graphical, sporting and humorous.” 

The Yorkshire Post, Jan. 13/04.—" Appeals to the sportsman and the antiquary, and all who 
have an eye for the natural or the humorous side of things in out-of-door life... . Mr, 
Fothergill has a keen appreciation of what is curious or rare in an old horse or an Inn 
sign. i 

The County Gentleman, Jas 2/04.—" Mr. Fothergill's work deserves to be known to a wide 
public it should be welcomed by pte who is able to appreciate pearly of line 
and dexterity of management of light and shade His work is reminiscent here and 
there of Phil May, here and there of Randolph Caldecott—all of it is interesting and the 
best excellent." 

The Sporting Times, Jan. 2/04—" The third part is especially interesting to hunting men, 
for it contains some particulars of the life of John Peel and his intimates which have 
never yet been printed. . i 

Carlisle Patriot, Dec. 15/05—". . Undeniably artistic . plenty therein to amuse, 
delight and instruct. Mr. Fothergill wields his pen no less readily as a writer than asa 
draughtsman. ih 

Stockton and Darlington Times —** The * Libretto’ is of varying interest, and will, no 
doubt, appeal in turn to persons in the various sides of life with which the artist claims 
so wide an acquaintance.” 

The Antiquary, Feb, 1905.—" clever and diversified.” 


OTHER WORKS, written and illustrated by George a Fothergill, M.B.— 


A Ripinc Rerrosrnrcr (George Waterston & Sons, Edinburgh) 

Ax Otp Rasy Hoxt Cus ALsum—Dedicated to the Marquis of Zetland. (B. Quaritch, 
London). 

Notes From THe Diary or A Docror, Artist & Sportsman. (J. C. Nimmo & Co., London) 


A Nortn Country Acsum, (W. Dresser & Sons, Darlington). 

DARLINGTON IN SILHOUETTE 

A PicrortaL Survey or St. Corsusert’s Cuurcu, DarLinaron. (James Dodds, 
Darlington), 


OTHER WORKS, illustrated by George A. Fothergill, M.B.— 


A Summer PLaycrounp, (George Allen, Ruskin House, London). 
Hontinc, Racine anp Poto Tuincs, anv How ro Ciean Tuem By H. C, Dale. 


Horses, Guns, anp Docs. (George Allen, Ruskin House, London), ‘ 
To-Day—" Beautifully written, admirably illustrated, this book is just what it should be." 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS The publisher, James Dopps, 33, Northgate, 
U Darlington, has arranged to bind the six 

parts in a cover designed by the author at a contract price of 3/6, to include return carriage. 
Those who wish their parts bound should send them (carriage paid) to the above address together 


with a postal order. Each set of 6 parts (originally subscribed for), which is returned for 
binding, will also be entitled to a label numbered and signed by the author. 
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